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INTRODUCTION 

Tlurri^ is undoubtedly one of the most important theologi- 
cal terms in the New Testament. Lightf oot goes so far as 
to say that ^^ it assumes in the teaching of Our Lord, en- 
forced and explained by St. Paul, the foremoit place in the 
phraseology of Christian doctrine." ^ From the dawn of the 
Christian era to our own times, many volumes have been 
written about τηστνζ from various points of view. Among 
recent scientific works, that of Schlatter, Der G-laube Im 
Neuen Teitament^ might almost be called the classic on Ilur- 
Tt9 In the New Teitament. And in this work the author has, 
of course, treated the Pauline ττίστ^ς within the limits of his 
more general theme. A monograph, however, dealing spe- 
cifically and scientifically with the Pauline Trtort?, does not 
yet exist; hence, it is something to be desired. One needs 
but to read a few current definitions of this term, especially 
in non-Catholic writers, to agree with Lechler, ** Was aber 
positiv der paulinische Begriff des Glaubens sei, daruber ist 
immer noch Streit."^ 

This misunderstanding and the status of the most recent 
opinion about the Pauline Trtort? is frankly set forth by 
Johannes Weiss in these words : " Da ist vor allem und ganz 
besonders das Wort ^Glaube,' das bis heute zu so entsetz- 
lichen Missverstandnissen Anlass gibt, sei es dass man es im 
Gegensatz zu einem begriindeten ^Wissen' als halbes, un- 
sicheres, gemutmasstes Wissen oder Meinen versteht, oder 

1 St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 167. 

> Das ApoatoL und das Nachc^ostol. ZeUalter (3 Aufl., 1885), s. 803, 
quoted from Bartmann's article In BS (1897), Π, 41. 
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als ein trages sich Yerlaesen oder ein unwiirdiges sich Ge- 
fangengeben in eine fremde unverstandene Lehre."^ The 
same author also points out the method by which this con- 
fusion can be cleared up, viz., by an historico-literary in- 
vestigation of Heb. xi, 1 : " Das Wort, dessen Geschichte 
man kennen muss, um es zu yerstehen, ist von Paulus nicht 
geschaffen, es lag ihm vor als ein fertig abgestempelter Be- 
griff "; ^ and Heb. xi, 1 is suggested for this investigation, 
because for such a work '*die beiden Umschreibungen, die 
der Hebraer-Brief in seiner beruhmten Definition des Glau- 
bens wahlt, sind hochst bezeichnend." ^ In a word, this 
verse is to be selected for the historico-literary investiga- 
tion of the Pauline ττ^στ*?, because it has a literary history, 
and because, in the words of St. Augustine, "It is the 
standard definition of Faith." * 

What gives an added exegetical interest to the problem, is 
the fact that there is as much confusion about the meaning 
of Heb. xi, 1 as there is about the Pauline ττιστις. And the 
source of this confusion is not only the uncertainty about 
the meaning of νττοστασ*?, the pivotal term of the whole 
verse, but also the dogmatic tendency always to define 
the .Pauline ττιστις as "conviction," or "confidence," or 
"foundation," — no matter in what Pauline text or context 
the term happens to occur. Thus Delitzsch insists that here 
ντΓοστασις^ and hence ττιστνξ means " Zuversicht " ; ^ J. Weiss 
hails it as a striking example of "unbeugsamer Uberzeu- 
gung";^ and Westcott is satisfied that "the general scope 
of the statement is to show that the future and the unseen 
can be made real by Faith. "^ A whole litany of such vari- 
ant and yet emphatic vi^ws about the meaning of υττοστασι^ 
in Heb. xi, 1 might be noted. But these are sufficient to 



1 Daa Urchriatentum, I, 322. 
* Cf. Enchiridion^ c. 8. 



s Commt. on the JSIpiat to the Hebr.^ 
11,210. 
« Op. cit,, I, 322. 
f The Epistle to the Hebrews, 851. 
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illustrate the existing confusion and contention regarding 
the sense of the Pauline τηστνζ of this verse. It is with 
the hope of aiding in clarifying this important theological 
term that I take up this historico-literary investigation of 
Heb. xi, 1 : Εστίν he τηστι^ έΚτηζομβνων νττοστασι^^ ττρα^ματων 
€λ€7χο9 ου βλ^ΊΓομενωρ. 

Without anticipating the investigation itself, we may pref- 
ace it by saying what at a glance is evident to every one, 
viz., that the Pauline τηστι^ is here defined in two phrases : 
(a) έλτΓίζομενωρ νττοστασ*?, and (J) ττρα^ματων ελβγχο? ου 
βλβτΓομενων, The second phrase has been so generally in- 
terpreted as the "incontestable proof," or "the test," or 
"the conviction" of "things unseen," that there remains 
no longer any serious doubt about its meaning. Accord- 
ingly, we shall confine our investigation to the first element 
of the verse, or more precisely, to υττοστασ*?, the term out 
of which most of the confusion regarding the passage has 
arisen. 

After establishing the original text, we shall seek the light 
of Greek literary history for the interpretation of its decisive 
term, υττοστασι^. To that end, we shall not only review all 
the extant interpretations of the verse, among which those 
of the early Greek Fathers (the descendants of those very 
Greeks whose ears once rang with the Pauline Trtcrri?) must 
be of great importance, but we shall also study the meaning 
of υποστασις in the ancient classic and κοινή literatures, 
where the term was prepared by its natural historical de- 
velopment for the Pauline author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is only by this method that we can force this 
ancient Greek past, the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1, to 
surrender its understanding of τηστις — υττοστασι^. And 
we have every reason to hope that by this light we shall 
dispel the darkness that now envelops this important verse; 
for, we believe with the ever-growing conviction of modern 
scholars that there is "contact" between the language of 
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the Greek Bible and the speech of the contemporary Hel- 
lenic world. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TEXT 

At the very outset of this exegesis of Heb• xi, 1, it will 
be well to establish critically the original text. Because the 
original text will be ^^ terra firma " for the whole investiga- 
tion, and **lux in tenebris'' for the history of the various 
interpretations of our verse. The commonly accepted criti- 
cal evidence ^ is threefold : Greek uncial MSS., versions prior 
to the eighth century, and Patristic quotations. 

I. The critical evidence favtyring the Textus Receptue: Έαττι 
Se ΊΓΚτης έλ,ιηζομεΒ/ων υττοστασι^, ΊΓρα^>/μ>ατων €λ€7χο9 ου /βλ€- 

1. Greek MSS,: All Greek MSS• of critical value, except 
Codex Alexandrinus (A) and Codex Claromontanus (D^*^).* 
The variance of the latter is so slight (the accusative case, 
νίΓοστασιν^ for the nominative), that it may be eliminated. 

2. Versions : 

A. For the Latin versions we note those given by Tischen- 
dorf : ^ (a) Est autem fides sperandarum substantia rerum, 
argumentum non apparentium: The Latin translation^ of 
Augiensis Cantabrigiensis (F), Vulgate (vg^*•), Demidovia- 
nus (demid). 

(5) Sperandorum substantia, rerum argumentum non ap- 
parentum ^ : Amiatinus (am) Fuldensis (fu). 

1 Hammond, Outlinea <if TextwU Criticism Applied to the N, Γ., 1, 42. 

> TiBchendoif, Nwum Test Oraece^ etc,^ Π, 820. 

9Ibid. 

* Hebrews in Ood. Arigiensia is preserved only in Latin. 

* ** Apparentum ^' is obvionely a careless spelling for ** apparentinm.*' 

3 



4 THE PAXJUNE PISTIS 

B. Bohairic : Faith is a firmness (oYTJucpo) ^ of things 
hoped for and a proof of things not seen. 

C. Arabic : Invenitur autem fides substantia eorom quae 
expectantur, evidentia rerum quae non cemuntur.^ 

D. Armenian : Quid est fides nisi certitudo rerum spera- 
tarum et argumentum rerum non apparentium•^ 

8. Patriitie QuotatiiyM: 

A. Greek Fathers : Clement of Alexandria,^ Origen (ex- 
tant in the Latin transition of Rufinus),^ CyrU of Jerusalem,» 
Gregory of Nyssa/ John Chrysostom,® Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia,^ Cyril of Alexandria,^^ Theodoret,^ and John Damas- 
cene.^ 

B. Latin Fathers : Ambrose,^ and Jerome ** (" Non " of 
TR is changed to **necdum "). 

4• Papyrus P^^ (saec. IV) in the British Museum with 
fragments of the Epistle to the Hebrews reads : €ΚΊΓΐζομ€ΐ^ων 
Ίτρα^^ματων υιτοστοσνί. 

IL Critical evidence for OTHEB texts : 

A• Ecrrt Se irums έΚιτίζομβρωρ υιτοστασι^, πραγμάτων €Xc7- 
χος ου 'Βον\ομ€νωρ : only one Greek MS. Codex Alexandri- 
nus (A). 

B. Est autem fides ispirantium substantia rerum, accusa- 
tor non videntium: Latin of the Graeco-Latin codices Clare- 
montanus (d) and Sangermanensis (e), the latter not being 
of independent value, but a mere copy of Codex Claromon- 
tanus. It should be noted that the Epistle to the Hebrews 

1 The Coptic Version cfiheN. T. etc,, Ed. Horn, m, 628. 
s Biianus Waltonus, 8. 8, Biblia Polyglotta, etc,, Y, 878. 
s Translated bj Dr. A. A. Vaeehalde from the Armenian text of the Ameri- 
can Biblical Society. « Berlin Ed. Clemene Alexandrinue, Π, 117. 
» ICigne, P. β., 14, 079 C. » Migne, P. (?., 74, 989 C. 

• Migne, P. β., 38, 606. u Migne, P. <?., 82, 767 A. 
7 Migne, P. Q., 46, 941 C. u Migne, P. β., 96, 980 Β. 
s Migne, P. Q,, 68, 161 B. » Migne, P. X., 16, 621 B. 

• Migne, P. G., 66, 966 B. !< Migne, P. X., 26, 448 C. 
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in Cod• Claromontanus was not originally contained in that 
Codex, but was added later. 

C. Est autem fides sperantium substantia, convictio rerum 
quae non yidentur : Augustine ^ in several passages. 

D. Est autem fides certitudo (convictio = cognitio) de iis 
rebus quae sunt in spe, ac si iam existerent actu : et revelatio 

eorum quae non videntur : ^-^^1 '^ \ά1λ }/niv> i W ^ iuL•^ 

W A ^ «r 

ψ f Ρ ^ PP ^ *' ψ ψ ψ Ρ ^ 

^ν,Λΐί Ι^? — Peshitto. 

This rather brief and condensed account of the critical 
evidence is certainly of the highest interest. For the variants 
show that Heb. xi, 1 was always surrounded by a mysterious 
atmosphere, inasmuch as they are not only different read- 
ings for the same idea, but also represent an entirely different 
exegesis and understanding of the text from that which is 
suggested by the original. 

Let us now consider the variants in detail. 

1. The Peshitto certainly presents a highly surprising 
reading. If we leave out the clause, ^^ ac si iam existerent 
actu," we have the text : Est autem fides convictio (cognitio) 
de iis quae sunt in spe, et revelatio eorum quae non videntur. 
This evidently corresponds to the form of the Greek TR. 

The translation of έλττίζομβνων by l i^g^ ^«-Λ^Ι» is no serious 

Δ 

deviation from the original. But how was the passage, ^1** 

pp ^ ^ r 7 r ^ 

«P |Snmn ^ i fii\ ^owoei (" ac si iam existerent actu ") intro- 
duced into the text ? It is unnecessary to say that this phrase 
never belonged to the original; and yet the idea is well known 
to us from the Greek Patristic exegesis, as the explanation 
of the mysterious word υττοστασ*?, as we shall see. The most 
natural solution seems to be this : the author of the Peshitto 

1 De PeccaL,3feriti8, et Bemiaa., Lib. Π, XXXI, 60 ; Corp. 8crq>, Ecdes, 
Latin, ^ Vol. LX, Sancti A, Augustini Opera (Sect. VHI, Part I, p. 121, 8). 
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knew well the meaning of the Greek word ι/ττοστασκ in this 
context, but apparently was unable to express it adequately 
in Syriac• Therefore, he translated with the next best word 
— certitudo (cognitio), and supported this weak expres- 
sion by a paraphrase which would give the full meaning of 
υτΓοστασι^. Thus the Peshitto becomes not only valuable 
evidence for the originality of the TR, but also a precious 
and official interpreter in the early Syrian Church of υττο- 
στασις in the sense of a "presentation of future reality." 

2. St. Augustine^» umAol teat also varies with the TR : Est 
autem fides ^peraritivm substantia, convictio rerum quae non 
videntur. At most this variant can only be the text of a 
LATIN VERSION of the time; and, of course, its value is 
derived from the Greek text of which it is a translation. 
As to this Greek text, there is no doubt that the second part 
of the verse — convictio rerum quae non videntur — trans- 
lates ιτρα^ματων €λ€7χο9 οι; βλεττομενων ; and in the first part 
of the verse we find difficulty only with " sperantium." Does 
" sperantium " translate έΚιτιζοντων^ or έΚπιζομενων ? In view 
of the fact that almost the whole threefold critical evidence 
favors €\7Γ,ιζομ€Ρων as original, and since έλπιζομενων^ as the 
Middle Voice, could be translated "sperantium," we may 
conclude that the Latin translator of Augustine's text ren- 
dered έλ,τΓίζομενων by "sperantium." Of course, we agree 
with Delitzsch^ that this was not the best translation of 
έλ,τΓίζομενων. It probably came into being with Augustine's 
interpretation of υττοστασι^:. It is certainly not testified to 
by the MSS., since only one Latin Version d (Claromontanus) 
has it. 

8. The text of the Cod. Claromontanus runs: Est autem fides 
ispirantium^ substantia rerum, accusator non videntium. 
The Cod. Sangermanensis with the same reading is only a 
copy of d. Since the Greek parallel is identical with the 

1 Op. ct&, n, 207. 

> ^'Ispirantium '* ie, no doubt, a corrupted spelling for *^ sperantium." 
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TBy we have here no different reading at all. The Latin 
translation, however, causes di£Biculties. Evidently, the iirst 
part is identical with Augustine's reading. The Greek par- 
allel has έΚτηζομβΡωΡ. ^^ Ispirantium " T^^Jy therefore, be 
explained in the same way as Augustine's ^^ sperantium/' 
But what about the second difference in the text : ^^ Accu- 
sator non videntium " for 6λ€γχο9 ov βλειτομενων ? ** Viden- 
tium'' seems to be a harmonization with ^^ ispirantium." And 
" accusator " — a term for juridical procedure — seems to 
betray this strange interpretation of the second part of the 
verse ; irioTt^ is the accuser of those who do not see. This 
reading is, therefore, more interesting for the history of the 
interpretation than for the history of the text. Besides, let 
us note the words of Tischendorf on the general untrust- 
worthiness of Cod. Claromontanus : " Graeca praebent f ormas 
^ Alexandr[in]as' quas dicunt, Latina inprimis in Epistola 
ad Hebraeos errores multos." ^ 

4. Aleooandrirms (A) varies from TR by having the re- 
markable form βουΧομα/ων for βλεττομβνων. All other Greek 
MSS., all critical versions, and all Patristic quotations are 
against this reading. Besides, it is a curious reading, giving 
this unusual contrast of τηστι^ζ irurrvi is an a%9urance of 
thing» hoped for (e.g., heaven) and a forced conviction of 
things not desired (e.g., heU). Is this an intentional altera- 
tion of the original text, or only an error of the copyist? 
Indeed, if βουΧομενων could not be explained as a transcrip- 
tional error, we should have a much more difficult problem 
in textual criticism before us. But we have good grounds 
for thinking that βουΚομενων is a mistake in the transcription 
of Βλ€πο/Α€ΐ/ωι/, since in the uncial MSS. BAeTTOMGNQN 
might very easily be read ΒΟΥΛΟΜΘΝΩΝ. For both words 
have the same number of characters, the same termination 
-0Μ6ΝΩΝ, and the same initial letter B. The transposition 
and inversion of Λβ of ΒΛεπΟΜΘΝΩΝ to OY of ΒΟΥΑΟΜβ- 

1 Op. cU,, ΠΙ, 419. 
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NQN would not be extraordinary at all, einoe it ie an ordinary 
mistake in the MSS. Hence, it is at least possible that in the 
uncial MSS. ΒΛεπΟΜεΝΩΝ was transcribed ΒΟΥΛΟΜεΝΩΝ. 

The Patristic evidence, however, is decisive in this case• 
For, as Codex Alexandrinus was probably written at Alex- 
andria,^ the Alexandrian Patristic writers in their quotations 
of Heb. xi, 1 are of supreme interest. Clement and Cyril 
of Alexandria, and Origen witness, by their quotations of our 
verse, to βλειτομβρωρ. Clement's testimony is weightiest 
and clearest, because his text antedates by two centuries the 
transcription recorded in Alexandrinus, and also because 
Clement has made it unmistakably clear that he read 
Ίτρα^ματων ov βλεττομενων by giving for it in the context 
of his quotation the synonym αφνσνζ ιτρα^ματοζ.^ Accord- 
ingly, by the combined evidence of all other Greek MSS., 
all critical versions, and the decisive Patristic quotations, 
and in view of the fact that βονΧομ€νων can possibly be 
explained as an error in transcription, we must eliminate 
the text of A as the origpboal text of Heb. xi, 1. 

Summarizing the investigation of the history of the text, 
we may say: In spite of some remarkable testimony in a 
few witnesses, which more or less betrays the difficulty trans- 
lators had with ι/ττοστασ^?, we have in fact an overwhelming 
unanimity for the TR. In support of the TR we have the 
combined witness of practically all the critical evidence — 
the Greek MSS•, all the critical versions, and strong Patristic 
quotations that go back to the first appearance of our verse 
in extant literature. Hence, we conclude that the text of 
Heb. xi, 1 in TR is the original text. For, in the words of 
Hammond, ^^the combined testimony of the earliest MSS. 
with the earliest versions, and quotations in the earliest 
writers, mark an undoubted reading." ^ 

1 F. G. Kenjon, in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 917. —Art. Text 

* StromatOf U, 2. — Berlin Ed. Clemens AlexandHnus, Π, 117. 

* Op. ctt, 106. 
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There still remains one more textual problem to consider, 
viz., the punctuation within the text itself. The history 
of the text has developed two problems of punctuation: 
(a) Should a comma be placed after iriart^^ and (δ) should 
a comma be placed before or after ιτρα^^ματων ? 

The critical evidence for punctuation is unsatisfactory for 
both questions, and in the second it is divided (in the ver- 
sions and Patristic quotations). For there is no, or only 
irregular, punctuation in the earliest uncial MSS. In such 
codices as record our verse, we have the following general 
confusion in the matter of punctuation : In Sinaiticus (K) 
words are not separated, except where a new idea requires 
a new line ^ ; in Alexandrinus (A) " a very simple punctua- 
tion is introduced, consisting of a simple point at the end 
of a sentence followed by a break in the line " ^ ; in Claro- 
montanus (D^•^ and d) and Sangermanensis (E**•^ and e), 
we find the stichometric arrangement^; and Augiensis Can- 
tabrigiensis (F^•^ and f ) places a period after every word of 
the text.* Hence, we conclude with Tischendorf * that no 
sound argument can be taken from the punctuation in the 
earliest MSS. : ^*• Luce clarius est ne argumentum quidem ad 
interpunctionem rectam decemendam hauriri posse ex prio- 
rum nuditate (as in K)»^ neque magis ex posteriorum copia 
signorum " (as in f).*^ 

A. The Comma after lit στις. 

With Erasmus a comma was placed after Trtcrrt?. This 
comma put νττοστασ*? and €λ€7χο9 in apposition to iriarvi. 
The construction would then yield the sense, " Faith really 
exists, etc.," — a remarkable and useless insistence on the ob- 
vious. But this comma is disappearing in the light of mod- 
em research. Olshausen undermined the principal ground 
upon which the comma was inserted after τηστκ : ^^ And 

1 Tischendoif, Op, ctt., ΙΠ, 111. ^ Tischendorf, Op, cU,, ΙΠ, 111. 

s Hammond, Op. dL^ 142. * Op. cU,, m, 112. 

9 Tiecheiidoif , Op. eit., ΠΙ, 114 and 42a • Mj additions in parentheeie. 
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when in support of this construction, it is affirmed that €<m 
as copula cannot stand at the beginning of the sentence, such 
passages are forgotten as Luke viii, 11 : eari Se αντη η παρα- 
βολή. In the preceding context of that passage it is said 
that the understanding of the parables is important, and 
then the transition is made to the explanation of the parables 
themselves. Just so here. In x, 88, it was said Faith is 
necessary; and in xi, 1, the question is answered, what is 
Faith." ^ A. T. Robertson, in the light of the most recent 
research, says of this objection: ^^Ecrrty is also the accent 
at the beginning of the sentence, Heb. xi, 1•"' And this 
emphasis ^^on the ccrrt denotes certainty of connection be- 
tween the subject and the predicate, the assured truth of 
the affirmation made."^ Accordingly, in the absence of all 
certain critical evidence, and with the fall of the principal 
reason for placing a comma after ίγιούκ^ we conclude that 
no comma should be placed here. 

B. The Comma before or after Ίτρα^^ματων. 

From a mere glance at the text : Εστί he τηστνί έλίΓίζομ^- 
νων υτΓοστασκ ττρα^^μ,ατων eXejxo^ ου βλεττομενωρ^ it will be 
observed that this definition or description of wiari^ is two- 
fold: έλτηζομβνων νττοστασί^ and έλεγχο? ov βλ€7Γομ€νωρ. 
The difficulty arises with ιτρα^ματων. Does it belong to the 
first or to the second part of the verse ? As we stated above, 
the punctuation in the earliest uncial MSS. is such as to pre- 
clude any sound argument being taken from them. Yet the 
inversion of the words έλ,ιηζομενων χητοστασυί ττρα^ματων 
into €\7ηζομ€νΦΡ ΐΓρα*γματων υττοστασί? in the Papyrus P^^ in 
the British Museum favors the view that 'π•payμaτωv belongs 
to the first patt. 

We find more critical evidence on the point under discus- 
sion in the versions and the Patristic quotations. All the 

^ Bibl Comm, on the N, T,, VI, 640. 

> Λ Grammar of the Oreek N. 7., in the Light cf Historical Research^ 284. 

* Delitzecb, Op, cU.j Π, 204. 
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Latin versions (except Amiatinus and Fuldensis), the Syriac, 
the Bohairic, and the Armenian place lΓpayμaτωv in the first 
part of Heb. xi, 1, whereas the Arabic puts it in the second 
part of the verse. The Patristic writers are also divided in 
this matter. Those favoring ιτρα^^ματων in the first part of 
the verse are : Origen,^ Chrysostom,^ Augustine,^ and Jer- 
ome*; and those favoring the other view are: Clement of 
Alexandria,^ Ambrose,*^ Theodoret,^ and others. Thus, the 
critical evidence is divided so sharply as to make it almost 
impossible to decide the matter. 

Since the Patristic period the place of this comma (either 
before or after ιτρα^ματων) has been discussed in every com- 
plete exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 ; and the opinion that ττρα^^μ,ατων 
belongs to the second part of the verse has been constantly 
gaining ground. So much so that in the best recent texts 
Tischendorf does not even mention the variant for the 
comma after ττραγ/Αατωι/, and Westcott and Hort call it 
a less probable punctuation. We agree with this modern 
opinion, because, in the words of Delitzsch, ^^ ιτρα^γμα some- 
times denotes an historical fact, sometimes a supersensuous 
reality : It is in the latter sense that ιτρα^ματων is used 
here ; and so evidently belongs more properly to the ov fiXeir- 
ομ€νων^ in order to distinguish the unseen realities which 
are the objects of Faith from the shadowy dreams which are 
the creations of human fancy," ^ 

Having established the original text of Heb. xi, 1 to be 
Ι&στι Be ττιστι^ €\7Γΰζομ€νων υττοστασ*?, ιτρα^ματων €λ€7χο9 ου 
βλ€ΊΓομ€Ρων^ we shall take up in the next chapter the his- 
tory OF THE EXEGESIS of our vcrsc, — what men have 
thought of Heb. xi, 1 from its first appearance in extant 
literature to the interpretations of our own day. 

1 Migne, P. (?., 14, 979 C. » Op. cit, Π, 117. 

) Migne, P. O., 63, 161 B. β Migne, P. X., 16, 621 B. 

s Op. cit., 121, 8. 7 Berlin Ed. Theodoret, I, 91. 

« Migne, P. £., 26, 448 C. ^ Op. cU., Π, 206. 



CHAPTER II 

ν 

INTERPRETATION OF THE TEXT 

1. In the Greek Fathers 

Certainly the most important period in the exegetical 
history of Heb. xi, 1 is the Greek Patristic. For the Greek 
interpretation is not only the first exegesis of our verse, but 
it is also the interpretation of writers whose mother tongue 
was the κοιρη BioKe/cro^ of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Hence, besides its importance for the history of the interpre- 
tation, the Greek Patristic understanding of νττοστασύν, the 
pivotal term of the verse, will be constantly noted because it 
has an historico-literary value of the greatest moment. 

The first time we meet υιτοστασι^ in Patristic literature is 
in the Epistle to Diognetus, II, 1, where it is apparently 
used synonymously with €tSo9. The author invites Diog- 
netus to purify his mind from all prejudices and see of what 
ντΓοστασις or €ΐ8ος the Pagan gods have been fashioned: iBe 
μη μόνον τοι^ οφθαΧμοι^^ aWa και τη φρονησ€ί^ τίνος υττοστα- 
σεως η τίνος ecSov^ τν^γχανονσιν ονς epeiTC και νομίζετε θεούς, ^ 
Although υτΓοστασίς seems to be synonymous with etSo?, it 
cannot be determined with certainty what it really means in 
this passage. If υττοστα^ις is used synonymously with 6t&>9, 
then it means either form or an element of a composition, 
which were the meanings of ει^ος at the time.^ If it is not 
used synonymously with ειΖος^ then it is difficult to describe 
it more accurately than as something connected with essence. 

iMigne, P. G.,2, 1169 A. 

> Cf . R. Hirzel, Ov<rca, PhUologus^ Band 72 (1913), 43, where he says that 
eidos is not confined to the limits of Platonic metaphysics, ** mag man damn- 
ter die das Wesen eines Dinges §charf imischreibende Form odor das zur 
Komposition eines Ganzen dienende Element yerstehen/^ 

12 
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If we can trust Goodspeed's Index ApologeUous^ υττοατασίς 
is not in the vocabulary of Justin, but we are indebted to 
his disciple Tatiak for an extensive use of the word. 
TirooTcun^ occurs seven times in his Π/909 Ελλι^Μχ?. In c. 5, 
God is called the Lord of all things, because He is the 
original υττοστασί^ of all things : Ο yap Aeaworrfi rmv ολων^ 
αντοζ νιταρχωρ τον ιταρτος η υιτοστασίς^ κατά μεν την 
μηΒεπ-ω Ύ^ενημβνην ιτοιησιν μονοζ ην.^ Certainly Tatian did 
not mean to say here that God is the original essence from 
which everything flows (as the pantheists would say), be- 
cause he explains the χητοστασι,^ by: He existed orig^aUy 
alone, when no creation had yet taken place. Not only 
because He existed before (temporally) the creation, but 
also in contrast to the creation (/κατά), as author of the cre- 
ation, He is called νποστασι^ι The REALLY EXISTING BEING 
in cantroBt to the non-existinq being. 

One of the most interesting usages of υττοστασι^ in the 
whole Patristic literature is found in c. 7, 2, of the same 
work. The author is here establishing the Christian Belief 
in the resurrection of the body at the last day, which doc- 
trine the Greeks ridiculed. But it is not so ridiculous, 
wrote Tatian. For just as one does not exist before he is 
bom (and of course ^^Idid not know who I was^ though I ex- 
isted in the υιτοστασι/ζ of flesJUy matter ''), and when actually 
bom he is convinced that he really exists ; so in the same 
way once having been bom and by death existing and seen 
no longer he shall again exist. • . . For should his body be 
burned, or dispersed into rivers and seas, or even torn into 
pieces by wild beasts, yet he is laid up in the storehouse of 
a mighty Lord who, when He pleases, will restore to its 
pristine condition the υττοστίΛσις which is visible to Him 
alone: Qcirep yap ονκ ων ττριν η yeveada^ rt? η μην ουκ 
€γινωσκον^ μόνον Be €V νττοστασει τη^ σαρκικής ν\η<: 

1 Ci. ρ. 280. «liigne, Ρ. G., β, 818 C. 
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νιτηρχον, 7C7OM09 Se ο μη ιτάΚαι &α τι;9 y€P€a€eo^ το €iv(u 
ΊΓ€ΊησΎ€υκα* τον αυτορ τρσιτον ο γ€νομ€Ρα9 και &α θανάτου 
μηκ€Τ ων αυθι^ Τ€ μηκ€^ ορωμενο^ ^σομοΛ, ιταΧιν oNnrcp μη 
τταΧαι yeyovto^ eira ^>/€ννηθ€ΐ^• • • . Oeofi Se ο βασιΧευων^ ore 
fiovXerai, την ορωτην αυτω μονω νιτοστασιν αΊΓθίοαταστησ€ΐ 
Ίτρος Toy α[}χαίονΛ 

We have here three parallel expressions: Tatian compares 
the BIBTH of man with the besubbbction of the body ; also 
the manner of existengb in thb ι/ποστασ^? of fleshly 
MATTEB before birth with the manner of existence of A 
COBFSE before the resurrection ; the third and apologetic 
comparison makes use of the other two, — just as bibth can 
be predicated as a future reality of the manner of existence 

IN THE ΐ;7Γ(ΜΓΤασί9 OF FLESHLY MATTEB, SO the BESUBBEC- 

TION can be predicated as a future reality of the manner of 
EXISTENCE FBOPEB TO A COBFSE (which is also Called an 
ι/τΓοστασι?)• What is the meaning of viroarcurK in these 
comparisons ? 

We must first of all establish the meaning of the various 
expressions used : 

1. "Before my existence" (jfeveadtu) from the context 
means ^^ before my visible existence on earth." 

2. ** I did not know (imperf . &γινωσκον^ who I was," — 
the imperfect €^ινωσκον demands the sense, ^ I was in a con- 
dition where I did not know who I was." 

8. ** But I was already existing (νπηρχον^ in the ι/ττοστα- 
σΐ9 of fleshly matter." Ύττηρχον means real existence; and 
the only such existence before birth in fleshly matter is ex- 
istence in the maternal womb. 

4. '^But after having come into existence by birth I 
believed in the reality of my existence." 

With this fact Tatian compares the resurrection thus : 

1. " After coming into existence, and by death existing 
and seen no longer," 

1 Migne, P. G., 6, 817 0-820 A. 
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2. '' I shall be again,'' 

8. ^^like the former, not existing and afterward receiving 
existence." 

4. Reason: For God the King, when He wishes, will 
restore the υττοσταοΊ^ of the dead body which is visible to 
Him alone nnto its former state. 

by **Ti9 ημην^^ ("Who I was") is expressed what Tatian 
understood by the term " before my existence," namely, the 
time when he was in the womb of his mother. Thus, (1) 
the existing being in the womb of the mother is the wroara- 
σΐζ for the existence on earth, (2) as the body existing in 
death is the υττοστασις for the risen body. Hence, the 
resurrection is not so ridiculous as the Pag^s thought. 
For just so surely as he who exists in the womb of his 
mother will have real life on earth, so he who exists some- 
bow in death will rise again. The example of coming into 
existence by birth is the easier, and is used for the illustra- 
tion of the more difficult idea of resurrection. 

For the interpretation of the expression ''existing in the 
νττοσταστς of fleshly matter" (existence in the maternal 
womb) in these comparisons, it seems quite certain that the 
author does not wish to say that such an existence is merely 
tempar<My before birth, or similar to the existence of a 
corpse (for surely there is little similarity), but rather that 

it is a GUABAKTBB OF FUTUBB EXISTENCE, A CERTAINTY OF 

FUTURE REALITY, or better still, the anticipation of a 

FUTURE AND MORE COMPLETE REALITY. For the EXIST- 
ENCE in the womb of the mother is real though incom- 
plete, as is evident from the expression qualifying existence 
in the womb, ** I did not know who ι was " (τνζ ημην). 
In a word, something was lacking to this manner of 
existence. All this is expressed in υττοστασι? : It is a guar- 
antee and a certainty of a future reality, a reality 

WHICH IS possessed NOW TO A LIMITED EXTENT BUT 

WHICH WILL BE POSSESSED MORE COMPLETELY IN THE | 
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FITTUBB, — IT 18 A BBAL ANTIGIPATIOK OV ▲ FUTUBB 
BSAUTY• 

Athanagobas also speaks of the υνοστασι^ as a quality of 
possession, saying that the angels to whom was intrusted the 
χητοστασι^ of power and the goyemment of the world abused 
them, oi he ewfipurav και τη τκβ ουσίας νιτοστασ^ί tuu τη 
^ΡΧΠ•^ What is the meaning of υιτοστασι^ in this citation ? 

There is no doubt that ovaui here means possession or 
power.^ Happily Athanagoras then gives an example of 
such angels as have abused the υιτοστ^ισι^ της ουσίας and the 
αρχη^ namely, those angels who in Gen. vi, 1-4 took wivea 
of the daughters of man and bore giants. These abused the 
vrroaraaii of their possession or power. The vwoaraa-i^ n;? 
ουσίας or the υιτοστασίς of their power is identified with 
αρχή (goyemment), except that αρχή is a specification, ί.β., 
to their power belongs the goyemment. Since we haye here 
a contrast between the authority which gives the power and 
the medium which uses, or better, abuses, the power, the 
υίΓοστίΐσίς must express the connection between the power 
of the authority and that of the medium, the conditio rine 
qoAi non under which the medium can use the ουσια^ «•6., the 
TITLE-DEED, the AUTHORIZATION to the powcr and goyem- 
ment, which can be abused. Accordingly, υττοστασις means 

TITLE-DEED, Or OUABANTEED BIGHT. 

It will be interesting to note eyen now the yarious mean- 
ings of the term ι/ττοστασις thus far met with : 

1. In the Letter to Diognetus υποστασις probably means 

ESSENCE or SOMETHING CONNECTED WITH ESSENCE. 

2. In Tatian ντΓοστασι? is used as the emphasis of beality 
in contrast to non-bealitt, as a guabantbe, certainty, 
and anticipation of a futubb beality. 

3. In Athanagoras ντΓοστασι? signifies guabanteb or 
title-deed. 

1 BvppliisaL pro ChrUt^ XXIV, 4, — MJgne, P.G., β, 948 B. 
i QL Hinel, Op. cU,, Band 72 (lOlS), 48 eq. 
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Is there any connection between the tiitee meanings? 
Certainly• For the autiior of the Letter to Dic^^tus, uiro- 
στασι^ means simply reality ; for Tatian, it is an anticipated 
possession of a future reality ; and for Athanagoras, a guar• 
antee of a present reality. The common element is reality. 

We now pass on to Ibenaeus in a new field of literature, 
the Gnostic, that interesting literature, through which, as 
Bigg^ says, ^* these scientific terms were introduced into 
theology. OtMrio, νποστασί^, υτΓΟκ&μΛίην^ ομοουσίου ^ύΐ occur 
in Irenaeus," as in the philosophy of the time, where ι/ττο- 
σταοΊ^ and waia ^^mean precisely the same thing. "^ Ire- 
naeus uses them synonymously in Gontr• Haer. I, 15. 
In this passage Irenaeus protests i^ainst the ravings of the 
Gnostic Marcus who, though admitting God to be incorpo- 
real, yet conceives tiie generation of Gt>d out of a multi- 
tude of letters of the alphabet. Our author thus states the 
dilemma : Kiu ov ασ-ωματορ κολ ανούσιων ονομαζα^^ την τούτου 
ουσιαν και την νητοστασιν etc iroWiuV ^ραμματων^ €Τ€ρων 
€ζ €Τ€ρων Ύ€ννωμ€νων^ χατασκ^υαζ&'ζ.^ Here υιτοστασι^ and 
ονσια are clearly used sjrnonymously• We have seen that 
the preceding authors employ υττοστασις in the sense of 

GUABANTEB OF BEAUTY, aS the ANTICIPATED BEALITY. 

But Irenaeus, in identifying υΊτοστασι^ with ουσία», the exist- 
ing BEAUTY, clearly marks a step in the development of 
the term, which becomes more evident by a note of the same 
author, especially interesting and important for the exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1, Contr. Haer. lY, 21. Irenaeus here gives 
a definition of νιστι^^ which though not an explicit exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1, yet is strikingly similar to the Syriac text of 
our verse, and even foreshadows the common Patristic exege- 
sis of Heb. xi, 1. Speaking of Abraham as the prophet and 
example of ττιστί^^ Irenaeus makes the interesting observa- 

1 Bigg, Τλβ Christian Platonista cf Alexandria^ lei, f. n. 1. 

s Op. cU., 164. 

s Kigne, P. O., 7, 026 B. 
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tion that Abraham believed in things future (which are also 
^^ things hoped for"), as \f they were already accomplished: 
nio quidem credente futuris quasi iamfactis propter promis- 
sionem Dei•^ Here we have irurn^ as the bepbesentation 
OF A FUTUBE BEAUTY, as if it Were already an accomplished 
fact : Futuris quasi iam f actis. This bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Syriac rendering of έΚητιζομ^ιπύΡ υττοστασις of 
Heb. xi, 1 : Est autem fides persuasio super iis, quae sunt 
in spe, ac si essent ipsis (intellig^ credentibus) in actu sive 
effectu.^ Then our author goes on to give what has a broad 
parallelism with the second part of Heb. xi, 1, eXeyxo^ ου 
βλ€7Γομ€νωρ^ when he says, ^^ nobis quoque similiter per fidem 
speculantibus eam quae est in regno haereditatem."^ This 
is the first, though vague, indication of Heb. xi, 1, and means 
plainly per fidem videmus, quae non iam videtur, i.e., ''hae- 
reditatem in regno," or : βΚεττομερ But vurreto^ ov βΚεττομακι» 
The anticipated possession of a future reality (Tatian) is here 
a vivid representation of a future and complete reality Q*' as 
if they were already accomplished "). 

Up to this point we have been considering the common 
Patristic usage of the term υΊτοστασις prior to Clement of 
Alexandria, because untU his time our text itself is not 
found. Yet this earliest Christian usage is important, since 
it represents the closest link to the literary milieu of Heb. 
xi, 1 in its principal difficulty, namely, the meaning of the 
term νΊτοστασι^* As the result of this investigation we may 
note the chief usages of the term found : υιτοστα^τνι: has been 
used in the sense of essence, something connected with 

ESSENCE, BEAUTY IN CONTBAST TO NON-BEALITY, GUAB- 
ANTEE, CEBTAINTY, OB AliTICIPATION OP A FUTUBE BEAL- 
ITY, a BEAUTY NOT YET COMPLETE, and a BEPBESENTATION 
OP A FUTURE AND COMPLETE BEAUTY. 

1 Migne, P. (?., 7, 1044 A. 

^Eetius, Camm,, in Cap. XI, — Epiet ad Hebraeos, vere. 1, 276; cL 
also p. 6 of this Dissertation. * Migne, P. (?., 7, 1044 A. 
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In Clement of Alexandria we find the first statement 
of oar text , which he advances as scriptural confirmation, 
and, what is more important still, as an equation of his defi- 
nition of wum^. In passing, we may note that much of the 
Stromata is devoted to irurn^• In fact, Clement is the first 
to give us a well-rounded treatment of the doctrine of Faith. 
But what is of the highest interest to the student of the 
development of religion (especially from the lingpiistic point 
of view) is the fact that in Clement the Christian ΐΓίστι^ is 
viewed in the light of the classical, which has profoundly 
affected the terminology of irurrt^ as an intellectual assent 
(^(τν*γκαταθ€σι^^Λ In Stromata, II, 2, Clement argues that 
through τΓίστι^ alone can we come to the knowledge of God. 
Then he defines ττ^στί? in the following terms: ιτροληψις exov- 
σίθ9 early OeoaefieuK αντγκαταθ€σι^^ €\ΊΓίζομ€ίΗ»ν νττοστασι?, 
ΊτραΎματων €\Ετγχος ου βλειτομβρων^ κατά τον deiov Αττοστο- 
\ovJ^ Then follows in the next few chapters a further elu- 
cidation of σι;7irαrα^€σi9, OeoaefieiOy €κουσιος^ and ττροΧηψι^ 
in the light of classical Greek antiquity. That Clement's 
definition of ιτιστι^ is equated by Heb. xi, 1 is unmistak- 
able. What is the meaning of the individual terms of 
this equation ? 

1. Σvγirαrα^€σi9: The sense of σντγκαταθ€σι>^ is clear 
from the immediate context. Clement, after quoting the 
Apostle, continues : Other philosophers have defined ιτιστνζ 
as an assent to an unseen object : AXXot £* αφνου^ζ ιτραγμα- 
T09 ατνοητικην avyKaraOeaiv eweSmtcav eivai την τηστιν.^ And 
he adds the important words: Qinrep αμέΚει την α7Γο8€ίξιν 
αγνοουμένου ττραγματος φανεραν σντγκαταθβσιν : ^ As certainly 

1 Origen {Contr. Cel., ΠΙ, 38, 89), Cyril of Jerusalem (^C(U,, V, X), 
John Damascene (JSks^a, of the Orthodox Faiih^ IV, XI), and others have 
defined wiffnt as a σνγκατα^βσιι, and Theodoret {Ouralio Oraec^ I) repeats 
Clement of Alexandria almost verbatim in his dissertation Πβ/>ι Ui^rem. 

s Berl. Ed. Clemens AlexandriniMj Π, 117. 

•Ibid. 

4 Migne, P. Q., 8, 040 A. 
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the proof of an unknown thing ie an evident assent. In the 
first instance vurn^ was called an assent (ovyicaTaeeai^y. 
Here pboof (αττο&ι^ι?) ie called assent (σν^καταθ€σνζ^. 
Thus we have the identification of iriari^ with aTro&tft?. 
Airohu^i^ (αίΓο-ΒβαορυμΛ as present) originally means presen- 
tation of a reality, and includes the meaning that some- 
thing which was not present (materially or mentally) is 
MADE present. Thus a7roSa{i9 is a proof in so far as it 
PRESENTS A REALITY. If WO Consider in this Ught the 
identification trurrt^ sa σντγκαταθ€σκ = α7ΓθΒ€ΐξι^^ then τηστι^ 
is to be understood as the power which makes a non- 
present REALITY TO BE A PRESENT REALITY. This 

REPRESENTATION is produced by wum^j as Clement ex- 
pressly states: 'rrpoairoS€uawvro^ τίνος αυτω &α τι;9 Ίτιατβως 
την ατΓοΒβιξινΛ 

The maimer in which ιηστκ thus makes things to be 
PRESENT is plastically set forth in Stromata, II, 4. Clem- 
ent here distinguishes between the αιτιατοί and the wurroi. 
The άπιστοι^ clinging to visible things, assert that those 
things alone exist which can be touched and handled, defin- 
ing σώμα and ουσία to be the same thing. Not so with the 
tnoToij those who love 9r*<rrt9, "Lo, I make new things which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath the heart of 
man conceived " (Is. Ixiv, 4 ; 1 Cor. ii, 9). It is these 
things which the Christian sees through ττιστις. ΤΙιστις 
creates in man a real means of perception : Κ^νω οφθαΧμω^ 
καινή ακοη^ καινή καρίια^ οσα ορατά και ακουστά^ κατάλψττα 
&α Τ179 irurreof^ kcu avveaeca^j ιτνευματικως \^οντων^ ακουον^ 
των^ Ίτραττοντων των τον Κνριον μαθητών.^ Here we have as 
an illustration a wonderful contrast between both a mate- 
rial REALITY and a spiritual reality, and the means 
of perceiving the two ; what we see with our material eyes, 
hear with our material ears, love with our material heart, is 
MATERIAL REALITY; besides these material senses which 

1 Migne, P. Q., 8, 040 A. > Ibid., 046 B. 
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guoircmtee a material reality^ there are spiritual seneee, replac- 
ing the material faculty in another realm of thought but 
guaranteeing the reality of the perceived object — it is ττιστί^. 
By τηστί^ we possess a new eye, a new ear, and a new heart 
— new things become visible, bearable, perceptible. Hence, 
the conclusion must be : ΤΙκτη^ makes its objects as ρβεθεκτ 
to us as the material senses do their objects. Tlurri^ pre- 
sents realities as truly as our material senses do, or irurrt^ 
gives the same OUARANTEE for the reality of its objects 
as do the material senses. 

2. Προλι;'^έ9. Clement not only borrows ιτροΚηψι^ from 
Epicurus (who also defined iriarvi as a ττροΧηψι^') but also 
quotes his definition of the term : €πιβο\ην eiri η evaye;, και. 
eiri την εναγή του ιτρα^ματοζ eirivoiav^^ This is the classical 
passage. It means ^^ the throwing oneself toward the very 
REAL and toward the clearer understanding of a thing which 
is in REALITY." This is a kind of anticipation or precon- 
ception of reality. Thus nobody can, as Clement then pro- 
ceeds to show, ^^ make a judicial inquiry, nobody can raise a 
question, nor even argue without this ιτροΧηψνξΓ For some- 
thing must be taken for granted. It is of secondary importance 
for us to know that without being prepared for the accept- 
ance of the reality we are unable to do anything. But it is | 
of primary importance for us to note that ιηστι/ζ as a ιτροΧη-^ 
ψις is the preparedness a priori to accept the reality^ and that 
ύίΐΒ preparedness to accept is already the perception of the! 
BEAUTY. Thus νιστις becomes the bepresentatiok of[ 

THE REALITY IN ADVANCE, the ANTICIPATION OF REALITY• 

Whence we conclude that for Clement Trtorw, as a avyxa- 
raOeaKy is the representation of a reality, and, as a 
ιτροΧηψνζ^ it is the representation of the reality by 
anticipation. We have here a combination of Tatian's 
ι;ποστασί9»^^ anticipated possession" and Irenaeus' 7rurTi9 
β " vivid representation of a reality." 

le, P. Q,^ 8, 948 B. 
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After haying obtained a clear idea of Clement's τγμγγιφ, it 
is of interest to us to know how he explains νποστασι? which 
is identified with ιτιστι/ζ in Heb. xi, 1. I have found two 
usages of vwoirrcLai^ in the writings of Clement : (a) in the 
participial form (νπ-οσταντος), as the EMPHASIS OF BEALITY 

IN CONTBAST TO NON-BBALITY ; (J) υΤΓΟστοσ»?, as the TITLB- 
DBED TO PBOPBBTY. 

In Stromata V, 4, Clement maintains that the Greeks 
plagiarized from the Hebrews in their doctrines. Thus Plato 
is accused of having taught that the world was created. 
Whereupon Clement remarks that Plato here not only shows 
that the earth was created, but also points out that it was 
generated as a son by God, — when in a state of non-existence 
it derived its being from Him alone, — Ω9 av &e μονού 
γενομένου και €κ μη οντος υιτοσταντος} We have υΊτοσταντο^ 
clearly as a contrast to non-bkality (/xi; 0VT09). Hence, 
υτΓοσταντο^ξ must be an emphasis of beauty. 

The use of νΊτοστασι^ in Stromata Π, 18, is most inter- 
esting. Some have thought that here we have the first 
instance of νΊτοστασις as a term of distinction in the Trinity. 
In the words of Wilson,^ ^^ here Clement seems to designate 
the Human Nature of Christ — as being the quartum quid 
in addition to the Three Persons of the Godhead." But 
that this interpretation is whoUy a priori and a complete 
misunderstanding of Clement's terminology will be evident 
from the sequel. For in the text there is no indication 
whatsoever of either the Human Nature of Christ, or of a 
distinction in the Godhead. Such a curious interpretation 
of the text very probably is merely the projection of the idea 
that νΊΓοστασι^ means person into the passage, and then the 
invention of the Human Nature of Christ to answer to the 
^ fourth wooTaai^j^ which the την τον Κυρίου τεταρτην υττο- 
στασ-ιν of the text calls for. It is true that this passage 

iMigne, P. β., 9, 136 B. 

s The Writings of Clement cf Alexandria^ Π, 66. 
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might have remained shrouded in darkness, had not the 
recent papyri studies brought to light an old but forgotten 
meaning of ιητοστασις = title-deeds.^ 

In Stromata, II, 18, Clement speaks of Christian ethics, 
especially of the Christian virtues. He enumerates ex- 
pressly four virtues, — piety, liberality, justice, and human- 
ity. Several times in the chapter he speaks of the law that 
gave certain prescriptions for the exercise of virtues, e.g.y 
from the "first fruits" the priests of the Old Law were to 
be maintained. Then passing to the Christian law he em- 
phasizes the idea that the Christian law is also huma/ncy — 

that HUMANITY IS COMBINED WITH THE GHBISTIAN VIB- 

TUES. The famous text where ιητοστασ*? is used occurs in 
an illustration of this doctrine. Clement takes his analogy 
from horticulture. By the civil law, newly planted trees 
were to be nourished three years in succession, and no fruit 
was to be plucked till the fourth year ; this fruit was to be 
reserved to God as the fourth year's lawful tribute. Clement 
then applies these facts to Christian life. In the fourth 
year the virtues which are the fruit of irurri^ (piety, liber- 
ality, justice, and humanity) are consecrated to God (justice 
and humanity are connected), the fourth υιτοστασις oi the 
Lord: Η rerpa^ των αρετών καθΐ€ρουταί τω θ&ο^ rry: τρίτης η8η 
μονηζ ατυνατΓΤονση^^ etri την του Jivpvov τ€ταρτην νΊΤοστασίν,^ 
The parallel expresses this idea : since the fruit of the fourth 
year is by law dedicated to God as first-fruitj so the four 
virtues are dedicated to God as (c^t with the Ace. can here 
only express finality)^ the fourth ΤτΓοστασί? of the Lord, 
or as the fourth year's lawful ι/ττοστασι?. According to the 
meaning of υιτοστασι^ in earlier documents and in Clement 

^ Cf. Monlton, Eguptiian Bubbiah Heaps^ 27 eq., after showing that Gien- 
f el and Hunt in their FapyriHStudies have given us a new meaning for vro- 
<rrcurit, says : **' In other words this word may be translated titl&-deed8/* 

* Migne, P. (?., 8, 1087 B. 

» Cf . Pape. 
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himself, the term could expreae the skal ροθ8ΒΒ8ΙΟΚ, the 
BSAUTY BKLOKOIKG TO THB LORD. But the addition of 
the idea of the law in this instance suggests the only possible 
meaning to be that which we find also in the papyri, namely, 
the LAWFUL• PBOPEBTY, or the TiTLB-DBED of the Lord. 
This TITLB-DBBD, howcver, includes absolutely the bbality 
of the possession ; it emphasizes rather the legality, the law- 
fulness of the fact that this bbality belongs to God. 

Finally, in the light of these two usages of the term inro- 
στασκ can we reconstruct Clement's interpretation of eXiri- 
ζομενων ι/ττοστασκ of Heb. xi, 1 ? As already noted, Clement 
equated his definition of vum^ (the bepbesbntation or 
PBESEKTATIOK OF A SPIBITUAL bbality) with Heb. xi, 1. 
Furthermore, the choice of Clement's interpretation of wo- 
στασκ έΚπιξομ€Ρωρ lies between the two meanings of the term 
νΊΓοστασκ (as used by him), which senses, when taken in 
connection with our text, would yield : 1. νιστι? is the rep- 
resentation of the BBAMTY of things hoped for; 2* ιηστκ 
is the (lawful) titlb-dbbd for the bbaltit of things hoped 
for. 

Whichever of the two meanings we accept, the sense of 
the two formulae is essentially the same. For whoeyer has 
9Γ£στ(9, has the bbauty of things hoped for, except that the 
second formula adds the interesting observation that the 
possessor of ττιστι^ is not only in possession of the bbalfty 
of things hoped for, but that he is in possession lawfully, 
— that he has a bight to this possession. We may here 
quote the words of Moulton: ^ •* This word (ΐΛταστασις) may 
be translated title-deeds. Can we not see what depth of 
meaning that puts into the word ? ^ Faith is the title-deeds 
of things hoped for ' — men and women who received a 
promise from God counted that promise as being the title- 
deed to something they could not see yet, but which they 
were going to see some day." 

1 Qp. ett., 28. 
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Lastly, Clement's interpretation of €\'ΐηξομ>€νων υττοστασ-ις 
of Heb. xi, 1, either as (a) the bepbesentation of the 

BEAUTY OF THINOS HOPED FOB, or (&) the TITLE-DEEDS TO 

THE BEATiTTY OF THiNQS HOPED FOB, completes and illus- 
trates what we found to be the most common meaning of 
υίΓοστασίζ in the preceding writers, viz., the EMPHASIS OF 

BEAUTY IN CONTBAST TO NON-BEAUTY. 

With Obigen we enter the epochal field of Patristic lit- 
erature in which νττοστασι^ became the technical term for 
^^ Person" in the Christological and Trinitarian contro- 
yersies. It is not less important to the exegete than to the 
dogmatist to realize that in the process by which ιητοσταοΊς 
took on this technical meaning, the previous sense of the 
term (reality in contrast to novirreality) controlled the devel- 
opment. To the dogmatist it is important in so far as it 
gives the historical reason for the employment of ι/ττοστασ^ς 
as a term of distinction in the Trinity, and to the exegete 
it is interesting to see how the basic meaning of υττοστασ^?, 
elsewhere maintained, in these controversies controls the 
development of the term as ^ Person." Accordingly, within 
the limits of this interest to the exegete the meaning of 
υποατξίσνζ in the Christological and Trinitarian controversies 
is pertinent to the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. 

As far as I can ascertain, Origin is the first writer to use 
ν^Όστασνζ as a term of distinction in the Godhead. In the 
words of Bigg,^ "the word for Person in Origen is com- 
monly Hypostasis." The constant use of νΊτοστασις to ex- 
press the Personal distinction of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost occurs in the first three chapters of Origen's 
J)e Prineipiis. In De Princip.^ I, 2, the Son is called the 
Wisdom of God. But lest some think that this Wisdom is 
a mere quality of the Father, he remarks, De Princip., I, 2, 
2, *^ Let no one imagine that we mean anything iiMub$tanti- 
vwm^ when we call Him the Wisdom of God." We could 

1 €!|>. dt, 168 8q. ^ Migne, P. O., 11, 130 Β. 
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translate simply : ^ Let no one imagine that we mean any- 
thing unreal.^'* But he continues, *^If then it is rightly 
understood, the Only-Begotten Son of God is the Wisdom 
hypostatically existing (substantialiter)." ^ What we must 
conclude from these two instances, although they are pre- 
served only in a Latin translation, is that Origen considers 
νποστασίζ (=s substantia) as the emphasis of the beal, 
INDIVIDUAL, or PEBSONAL EXISTENCE. Where he uses it as 
an expression for the Personality he indirectly includes the 
emphasis of the beauty, since the beauty is the conditio 
sine qtui non for the Personality. 

Origen also uses wroarcun^ in the sense of ouabantee, 
which shows that although the term was used by him so 
largely in the sense of Pe.rson, still it retained its previous 
meaning. In Contr. CeL^ VI, 56, he says that God may send 
external evils for pedagogical reasons, as fathers chastise 
their children to bring about conversion. Thus, in the evils 
sent against Jerusalem the Jews had the ιητοστασ^? in these 
sufferings from the enemy for their being brought to repent- 
ance : Ύην νίΓοστασι,ν €χοντα €V τοί^ airo των ττοΧεμιωρ 
irovoi^y ΐΓροσα^ομ€νοι^ αυτοι^ €t9 €ΐηστροφην? Here VTrcMrroat? 
clearly means the guabantee of a fittube beauty, 
which in our case is bepbntancb. 

Whence we may conclude that in the general use of 
the term viro<rrcun^y Origen understands by it beauty or 
guabantee op a futube beauty, and even as the tech- 
nical term for pebson, the old meaning of the word, the 

EMPHASIS OF BEAUTY IN CONTBAST TO NON-BEAUTY, is 

apparent. 

Origen also quotes Heb. xi, 1 in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. Unfortunately, this is preserved to 
us only in a Latin translation by Rufinus. It is not a strict 
exegesis of our text, and under ordinary circumstances it 
should be passed over with the aforesaid observation, were 

1 Migne, P. Q,, 11, 180 C. > Berl. Ed. Origm, Π, 127. 
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it not for the fact that from the context it seems to favor an 
interpretation of έΚιηζομΕΡων viroarcun^ which is followed by 
later writers, namely, the foundation of things hoped 
FOB. In discussing the plight of Abraham, when in his 
old age he was promised a son, Origen remarks that from 
the natural point of view the patriarch could only despair. 
But on considering the promises of God, hope sprang up in 
him and he beueyed. It is in connection with this state- 
ment, viz., that as in Abraham's case so in all others hope 
is inseparably connected with Faith, Heb. xi, 1 is quoted: 
Apostolus coniungit et spem, sciens fidei spem insepara- 
biliter cohaerere, sciens et in Epistola ad Hebraeos idem 
docet dicens: est autem fides spebandabum bebum sub- 
stantia, INDICIUM NON APPABENTIUM.^ Further on our 
author shows how faith, hope, and ohabity are connected: 
Et puto quod prima salutis initia, et ipsa fundamenta 
FIDES est ; profectus vero et augmenta aedificii spes est ; 
perfectio autem et culmen totius operis ohabitas.* From 
this evidence it would not be legitimate to conclude that 
Origen understood έΚτηζομενων ιητοατασι? of Heb. xi, 1 to 
be the foundation of things hoped fob, which is the 
interpretation of our text found in later writers and cham- 
pioned (as the chief meaning of the term wotrrcun^^ by 
no less a theologian than Stentrup.^ I cannot accept this 
explanation of Origen's interpretation for the following 
reasons: 

1. Origen is comparing faith, hope, and ohabity by 
an analogy. The analogy is between the general doctrine 
of salvation and an edifice in which faith is compared to 
the foundation (Et puto quod firma salutis initia, et ipsa 

1 Migne, P. (?., 14, 080 C. 

s Migne, P. Q^ 14, 081 A. 

» F. Stentrup, Zum Begriffaet HypoeUue (Zk. Th. I (1877)), p. 78, " Wir 
dtlifen fttr ausgemacht anaehmen . . . daes aie (ιητοβτασιι =s Fundament) 
die nispzUngliclie ist, und die gewuhnliche war.** 
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FUNDAMENTA FIDES est) ; HOPE to the added parts of the 
structure (profectus vero et augmenta aedificii spbs est); 
and GHABITY to the finished product (perfectio autem et 
eulmen totitis operU ghabitas). So in applying this con- 
nection between fides and spbs to Heb. xi, 1 (for Origen 
used our text to show that faith and hope are inseparably 
connected) one could say only at most that faith is like a 
FOUNDATION for things hoped fob, because the statement 
of the connection between faith and hope is only an 
analogy. 

2. Foundation is not the ordinary meaning of sub- 
stantia (ιητοστασι?) in the writings of Origen• We have 
found that our author employs νητοστασι^ to express the 
emphasis of bbality in contbast to non-beality, and 
also in the technical sense of pebson. 

S. The notion that χητοστασυ^ means *^ foundation " is 
based on the false popular philology that derives the term 
quite correctly from verb υφυττανα^^ but then assigns to it 
an incorrect meaning. Hatch ^ has shown that the term is 
derived from υφιστανοΛ and expresses emphatic existence or 
reality. 

Hence, we conclude that Origen did not give a strict in- 
terpretation of Heb. xi, 1 in this passage. He used our 
text merely to show from Scripture that faith and hope 
are inseparably connected. 

As a disciple of Origen, and later as head of the Cate- 
chetical School and Bishop of Alexandria, DiONYSius is 
interesting for the current notion of inroara^vi^ not because 
he has left us an exegesis of our text, but rather in this that 
he introduced into the Trinitarian and Christological con- 
troversies the preceding meaning of the term (an emphasis 
OF beauty in contbast to non-beality) by verbally 

1 Hatch, The Inflttence of Oreek Ideas and Usages ιφοη the Christian 
Churchy p. 275: ^^The term HypcNstaos is the conjugate of the verb 
v^i^raMu, which had come into nee as a more emphatic form than ctMu.'* 
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contrasting ντΓοστασνζ with ανυττοστατον. In his JSpist. (id 
Pavi. Samosat^ our author says that the Word, Wisdom, 
and Form of God are not the word, wisdom, and form of 
man. The former have an individual existence : Dei 
autem forma, Verbum ipsius et sapientia Filius Dei et 
Dens idem ipse confidendus est.^ Whereas this is not true 
of man — his word, wisdom, power, and form are inmbns- 
tentudes partes of his make-up: verbum enim hominis et 
sapientia et virtus et forma inmbnstentiales parUs unius 
hominis aspieiuntur.^ Here ^^ insubsistentiales " (αιηπτο- 
στατά) ^ means a quality not having iNDrvrDUAL exist- 
ence. Whence we see that for Dionysius ίητοστααι^ is 
characterized by an emphasis ov individual existence 
in contrast to non-individual existence, or by a beality 
IN its completeness. 

Although Alexander, the Bishop of Alexandria, did not 
leave us an exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, still his characterization 
of the essence of the term υιτοστασι/ζ must be noted. In his 
Letter to the Bishops of the Arian BUuphemy (preserved 
by Theodoret), Alexander first notes that the Father and 
the Son are two inseparably existing bealities, αχώριστα 
ιτραηματα 8υοΛ Then he goes on to say that the Word can- 
not be included in the things which were made out of noth- 
ing, as John proved when he said, ^^ All things were made 
by Him " (John i, 8). For John showed the proper mode 
of His νποστασι^ when he said, ^^ In the beginning was the 
Word, etc.": Ύην yap tBiorpovop αυτόν χητοστα^ιν €8η\ωσ€Ρ 
€ΐΊΓων • Ερ αρχή ην ο Α0709, και ο Δ0709 ην νρο^ τον Seov,^ 

What is the meaning of υιτοστασΊ/ζ here ? The sense may 
be given in three propositions : 

1 Migne, P. Q., 28, 1662 D. 

^Ibid. 

^Petavius hae preserved or reconetnicted the Greek text: Ao^ot γαρ 
awBpwrw^ και σοφία και δυραμι% και μορφή ανυπόστατα μ£μη του epot αρθρω» 
που eewpecroi. Cf. De TrinU., Lib. IV, c. 8, p. 106. 

« Migne, P. G^., 82, 808 B. «iMd. 
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1. Ύποστασι^ is something which can be predicated of a 

ΊΤρα^^μα^ i.e., of a BEAIiLT EXISTING THING. 

2. The νίΓοστασις of the Son demands that He be distin- 
guished from all created things. Therefore, the Son's ι/ττο- 
στασις is from one point of view characterized by eternal 

PBBUIXISTENCB. 

8. The MANNER OF THIS ETERNAL PREEXISTENCE is 

described as the proper manner of the Son's VTrotrrcuri^j 
i.e.^ €v αρχή ην and 171^ 7rpo9 rov Oeov. These modes of ex- 
isting in His PREEXISTENCE explain how He was, t.e., 
His individual and PREBXisTmG reality, His divine 

PERSONALITY. INDIVIDUALITY and PREEXISTENCE COn- 

cem the ιΒιοτροττο^^ whereas υττοστασι^ must mean reality 
or PERSONALITY. Note how individuality, ί.β., complete- 
ness, is again connected with the notion of reality. 

Like Dionysius and Alexander before him, Athanasius 
has not left us an interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 ; still, as he 
was the center of the Christological and Trinitarian contro- 
versies which gave rise to the new meaning of ι/ττοστασ*?, his 
notion of the term must be noted, especially since he practi- 
cally abandoned the technical sense of the term and often 
returned to the older sense of υποστασίΜ as the EMPHASIS of 
€tvai,. In his letter Ad Afros. 4, Athanasius decisively 
identifies νττοστασι^ with ονσια and explains them both as 
the EMPHATIC REALITY: Η Se υτΓοστασις ονσια eari^ και 
S* ovBev oKKo σημαινομ€νον εχ€ΐ η αντο το ονΛ This shows 
clearly that υττοστα^ι^ means nothing else than the το ov = 
the REALITY. Then, as if this were not clear enough, Atha- 
nasius identifies both υττοστασι^ and ονσια with ντταρξι^ in a 
reference to Jeremias.^ This makes it unmistakably clear 
that υτΓοστασί? is REALITY, since ίπταρξι^ ^ is the ORIGINALLY 

EXISTING REALITY, an EMPHASIS of the TO OV. 

1 Migne, P. β., 26, 1086 Β. « Ibid. 

s Of. Schumacher, Christua in Seiner Fraexiatenz und Kenoae, nach 
PhU., 2, 5-8. 
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As Defender of the Faith, Athanasius, in the words of 
Gregory Nazianzus, took the practical attitude, ^^ getting at 
the meaning behind the terms used." ^ A practical instance 
of this attitude, and at the same time a most remarkable 
example of the meaning of υττοστασι^ in the theological con- 
troversies, is the trial of the two parties (one held for rpen^ 
υΊΓοστασ€ΐ^ in the Trinity and the other for μια υιτοστασυζ) 
just before the Council of Alexandria. Those who main- 
tained that there were rpei^ vwoarcurefs in the Trinity were 
asked whether they understood it like the Arians in the 
sense of three diverse substances, as gold, silver, and brass, 
or like the older heretics, as three gods. They answered 
that they never even imagined such queer things. And when 
asked, ^^ In what sense, then, do you use such expressions ? " 
they answered, "Because we believe in the Holy Trinity, 
not as a Trinity in name only, but in truth and reality^ — 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost tbult and BKATJiY ex- 
isting : Δία TO €i9 ar^iav TpiaBa irurreutiv^ ουκ ονόματι Tpt- 
aZa μόνον, αλλ* αΧηθω^ ονσαν και νφ€στωσαν, Ίίατ€ρα 
Τ€ άΚηθωζ οντά και νφβσταηα, και Ύιον άΚηθω^ ενουσιον οντά 
και υφβστωτα, και ΤΙνενμα ayiov νφ€στωζ kcu υτταρχον οιΒαμεν,** ^ 
Here the old notion of υττοστασις as BEAUTY is put in strik- 
ing relief. Τποστασ*? is used for a TRUE reality (Τφ€- 
στωσαν), since the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost each have 
a true reality, which true reality in its existence 
is expressed by forms derived from νφισταναι (the stem for 
ντΓοστασί? = EMPHATIC existence).* Hence, we conclude 
that Athanasius is a strong witness for the old meaning of 
νίΓοστασι^ as the EMPHASIS of the real. 

Although EusEBius has not written an interpretation 
of Heb. xi, 1, still we cannot leave entirely unnoticed his 
remarkable witness to the usage of νιτοστασις in the sense 

1 Cf. Gregory Nazianzue, In Laudem Ath,^ 86 ; Migne, P. G.^ 86, 1126 B. 
«Migne, P. β., 26, 801 B. 
> Cf. Hatch, Op, cU., p. 276. 
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of BSAUTT in contrast to non-bbaltty (cannrwrrarov). In 
C(mAainJtini% Oration to the Saint$y 6, Eueebius says that 
in the face of the most harmonious order obeenrable in 
nature chance has no meaning. For he asks, *^ Shall we dare 
to say that all things happen by chance (αντοματον)^ though 
we be unable to show by what shape or form this chance is 
characterized : as it is a thing which has no ντΓοστασι^ either 
in the intellect or in sense perception — a thing which rings 
in the ears as an empty sound : υιτοστοαιν ονΒ€μίαν €χον avre 
ρο€ρως ουτ αισθητω^^ μόνον S* on ηχο^ ονόματος ανυττοστατον 
irepi τα ωτα βομβει.^^^ Chance has, therefore, neither a men- 
tal nor a visible υποσταοΊ^^ which can here mean only ^ no 
mental nor yisible beauty," it is only an empty word, a 
word which in itself has no bbality (οΜ/ιτοστατον)• We 
see here the word υποστασιχί clearly used to emphasize 
BEALITY in striking contrast to its negation, kok-bealtty 
(ανντΓοστατον^. 

Besides giving an exegesis of our text, Cybil of Jebusa- 
LEM applies the old sense of νττοστασι^ as the emphasis of 
BEALITY IN CONTBAST TO NON-BBALITY to the Trinitarian 
problem. In Oat, XI, 10, he says that the Father begot the 
Son, not as among men mind begets word. For mind is 
substantially existent in us ; the word when spoken is dis- 
persed into the air and comee to an end. But we know the 
Christ to have been begotten not as a word pronounced, but 
as a Word eodsting (ενυττοστατο^ί^ and living ; not spoken by 
the lips and dispersed into the air, but €v νττοστασει begot- 
ten of the Father eternally and ineffably : Ή.μ€ΐς Be οώαμεν 
τον "Κριστον ^€ννηθ€ντα Xoyov ον ιτροφορικον^ aWa \oyov 
€νυΊΓοστατον και ζωντα' ον χείΧεσι ΧαΧηθεντα καΛ Βίαχν^ 
OevTa^ αΧΧ* €Κ Πατρο9 cuBuo^ και ανεκφραατως^ και ev ι/ττο- 
στασ€ΐ γεννηθέντα.^ Although νττοστασις is used here in 
the sense of pebson, the original meaning (beaTiTTY in con- 
trast to non-beality) is still clearly evident. For in con- 
1 BerL Ed., Euaehius^ I, 161. > Migne, P. O., 88, 701 B. 
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trast to the αννττοστατος λόγο? pronounced bj human lips, 
which loses its reality by being dispersed into the air, the 
Eternal Word is called the αηητοστατσζ A0709, the Word 
BBAiiLY EXISTING and retaining beauty. 

As the text for his Lecture on ιτιστι^^ Cyril chooses Heb. 
xi, 1. Although this lecture is not a strict exegesis of our 
text, yet both €Χ7ηζομ€Ρων υττοστασις and βΧ&γχο^ ου fikeiro" 
μενωρ receive a general elucidation. In Cat. Y, 3, Cyril 
enumerates what, it must be remarked, are the classical 
examples of irurn^ throughout the Patristic literature.^ 

1. By irum^ the laws of marriage yoke those who have 
lived as strangers ; and by reason of ίγιούι^ in marriage con- 
tracts a stranger is made partner of a stranger's person and 
possessions. 

2. By 7r«oTi9, also, husbandry is sustained, τηστβι και 7€α>ρ- 
yia owurrarcu,^. For he who does not believe that he shall 
receive a harvest endures not the toil. 

3. By τΓίστι^ seafaring men trusting to the thinnest plank 
exchange the mogt solid element, the land, for the restless 
motion of the waves, committing themselves to unevident hopes 
(ofii/Xoi? eavTOin nnBiBovrei έΚτησι) ^ and carrying with them 
a TTum^ more sure than any anchor. 

In the first instance, τηστι^ seems to have a meaning which 
we have already met with in Clement of Alexandria and in 
the papyri : TiTLE-DEEDe. For this ττιστίς is the quaban- 
TEB for the beauty of the person and the possessions. In 
the second example, we have clearly the meaning anticipa- 
tion OF BEAUTY. This anticipation gives the farmer the 

^ The foUowing authors iiee the same examples of ιγμτιι, which are shni- 
lir in cmss to an identily of laogoage : Oiigen, Contra Gel. I, Q ; Buflnns, 
Com. on the j^^osUes* Creeds 8 ; Augostiiie, De UUL Orsdsndi^ chs. 1 and 
2 ; Amobius, Covir. OsnteBy 2 ; Eiuebiuc^ Ρταφατ. jBoangeLj 1, 6, and XH, 
chs. 1, 2, 3 ; Chiysostom, Horn. I, In Tim, ; Theodoiet, — traneciibee Cyril 
of Jer. in De CwanSia Oraec JffectUnUj Orat. I, De Fide; Gregory the 
GieaAy IHaiuif.r ^1 > ; J<An Damaseene, Orthodox. Fid.^ IV, 11. 

s Bfigne, P. Q., 83, 608 B. « Ibid. 
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courage to endure the hardships of his work. Yet in both 
of these cases "fiducia" would yield a sufficiently clear 
sense. But in the third example, beauty is emphasized. 
For here we have in αίηΧοι^ = " unevident " an element that 
we found before : ** what is not seen," " what is not pres- 
ent " becomes visible and present. And we have in en-^SiSov- 
τ€9 a trust which includes cebtaintt of the existence of the 
thing ^^ not seen," which is still further explained as ^^ surer 
than any anchor." 

Hence, we see that in both the Trinitarian problem and in 
his lecture on irurn^^ which has for its text Heb. xi, 1, Cyril 
understands by woarcun^ an emphasis of reality in con- 
trast to non-reality. Accordingly, his exegesis of our text 
should very probably be rendered : faith is the reality of 
things hoped for (the anticipation of the reality of future 
things), or, faith is that which makes real ^^ things hoped 
for." 

The same emphasis of reality in contrast to non- 
reality, as the primary meaning of υττοστασις^ is set 
forth by Basil in a special study of the term, (a) in its 
general usage, and (&) in its application to the Trinitarian 
problem. This is the theme of Epist. XXXVIII to his 
brother Gregory, a letter which the Council of Chalcedon 
read with reverence and instruction.^ Herein Basil points 
out the fundamental difference between νττοστασι^ and oxhtui 
to be this: What is common to numerically different sub- 
jects is ονσια^ and what is proper to each subject is υττοστασι^. 
Thus " man " is common to Paul, Timothy, and Sylvanus. 
Whatever indicates the ουσία of Paul may also be applied to 
the ουσία of Timothy and Sylvanus. What they have in 
common is the ουσία — "man." When one turns to the 
differentiating properties whereby Paul, Timothy, and Syl- 
vanus are distinguished one from another, we shaU find that 
the definition by which each, is known will no longer tally. 

1 Counc. of Ohdlcedan, Part m, c 1. 
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That which is spoken of in a special or peculiar manner is 
indicated by the name Hypostasis : Ύοντο τοινυν φαμ€Ρ • To 
ιΒίΟύς λ€7θ/Α6ΐ/οι/ τω τη^ νΐΓοστασ€ω^ ΒηΚονσθαν ρηματι.^ Then 
by way of illustration, Basil suggests that if one were to say, 
** Man," the indefinite meaning of the word would strike a 
certain vague sense upon the ears. The nature is indicated, 
but the CONCBBTB thing which bballt exists and which 
MANIFESTS REALITY under the name (man) is not pointed 
out. But this is the υττοστασ*?, viz. , το Be υφεστως και ΒηΧον^ 
μ€νον ιΒΐϋύζ υτΓΟ του ονόματος ιτρα^μα^ι that which manifests 
the ττρατ/μα is the reality under the mere imme. Here the 

BEALLY EXISTING THING (to υφβστως) and the MANIFESTED 
REALITY (Βηλουμενον ιΒιως viro τον ονόματος ιτρα'γμα) are the 
two principal elements of υττοστασις. Then Basil continues, 
" Should one say * Paul,' he would point out the really ex- 
isting NATURE that goes by that name: Ο Be TlavXov enrwv^ 
eBei^ei^ ev τω Βηλονμ^νω νττο τον ονόματος ιτρατ/ματι vφeστωσav 
την φυσιν Ύοντο ονν effTiv η υττοστασ*?."^ Here the REALLY 
EXISTING nature (yφeστωσav την φνσιν^ in the CONCRETE re- 
ality, as it is manifested by the name Paul (ei' τω Βη\ονμ€νω 
ντΓΟ του ονόματος ιτρα^ματι)^ is clearly pointed out. In both 
of these definitions of νττοστασις these two elements seem to 
be paramount: 

1. That which really exists (to Be υφeστως of the 
first, and υφeστωσav την φυσιν of the second definition). 

2. The concrete reality (ΒηΧουμ€νον ιΒιωζ υττο του ονό- 
ματος ιτρα'γμα of the first, and ev τω ΒηΧουμενω υττο του ονόμα- 
τος ιτρα^γματι of the second definition). 

The first is clearly the element of reality in ι/ιτοστασ*?, 
because both υφeστως and υφeστωσav are forms of the stem 
υφισταναι (EMPHATIC EXISTENCE = reality), which is also 
the stem from which υιτοστασις is derived.^ The second is 
the REALITY (ττρα'γμα') manifested directly by the name. 

1 Benedictine Ed., BaaUj ΠΙ, I, Ιββ Β. > Ibid. 

* Ibid. < Cf. Hatch, Op. cU., 275. 
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Basil then illustratee his definition of υιτοστασνζ by appli- 
cation to the Trinitarian problem. He points out what the 
Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity have in common and 
what peculiar notes distinguish them hypostatically. The 
Infinite, the Uncreated, the Uncircumscribed are all qualities 
of their common ουσία. These they have in common, but 
only the Father has ιτατροτης ; only the Son has υιοττ/ς^ and 
only the Holy Ghost has efciropeuai^. The viro<rr€urvi is seen 
in these Λιώματα of the Persons : Η he υττοστασις ev τω ιΒιω- 
μάτι τηζ ιτατροτητο^^ η τι/9 νιοτητο^^ η τηζ α^ιαστικτγζ &νναμ&ΰ^ 
θ€ωρ€ΐτΜΛ Now we come to the crucial point in the exposi- 
tion of the meaning of υιτοστασις, ^^ Merely to enumerate 
the different Persons is not sufficient," says Basil, ^^ we must 
also confess each Person to have a natural existence in 
TBUE ICYPOSTASIS: Ου yap €ξαρκ€ΐ Βιαφορα^ ιτροσω^ων aira- 
ριθμησασθαι^ aWa γρη €καστον ιτροσωπον ev νιτοστασει 
αΧηθινη νΊταρχρν ομο\ο^€ΐν^*^^ Το deny that the ιΒιωμα has 
REAL EXISTENCE was precisely the error of SabeUius, who 
admitted and indeed spoke of different Persons. But these 
Ίτροσωπτα were αννιτοστατα^ — mere names to designate the 
various metamorphoses of God Who was indeed one in mat- 
ter: Erret τον ye ανυττοστατορ των ιτροσωπων αναΊτΚασμον 
ovhe ο Σα/9€λλΜ>9 τταρητησατο^ enΓωv τον αντον OeoVj eva τω 
νποκ€ΐμ€νω οντα^ ιτρος τα9 €καστοτΈ ΊταραΊΓΐΊΓΤουσαίζ χρβιαίζ 
μ€ταμορφονβΛ€νον^ νυν μ€ν ως Harcpo, νυν Be «09 T«ois νυν Be ωζ 
Τ1ν€υμα ayiov BiaXeyeaOai.^ But to say that the Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity are ανυττοστατα is absurd (ei μ€ν ουν ovu^ 
ΤΓοστατα "Κβηουσιν τα ιτροαωττα, atnoOev eyei ο λογο9 την ατο- 
iruttiy^^ because υττοστασις demands that the ιΒιωματα of the 
Blessed Trinity really exist. In fact, in De Spirits 
Sancto^ XYIII, 4, Basil simply defines the υποστασνζ of the 
Holy Ghost as a τροττο^ τψ ι/τταρ^έβος, a "mode of real 
existence/' This is the ocoiclusion of his argument wherein 

1 Benedictine Ed., BasUy m. Π, 467 B. > Ibid. 

s IMO., 45S A. 4 Ibid., 467 E. 
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he describes the ιΖιωμα of the Holy Ghost to be the ^^ One 
Proceeding " from God as " breath from the mouth." By so 
explaining the matter, says Basil, the close relation is made 
plain, while the mods of ineffable existence is safe- 
guarded (τον he rpoirov τη^ ν7Γαρξ€ω^ άρρητον φν\ασσομ€νον). 
As the sequel will show, rpoirov τη^ υπαρξ€ως will become one 
of the classical equivalents for the term νΊΓοστοσν: in the 
Trinitarian controversy. 

In conclusion, we may say that in Basil's classic study of 
νΊΓοστασι^^ both in its general usage and in its application 
to the Trinitarian problem, the term primarily means the 

BEAL EXISTENCE IN CONTBAST TO NON-EXISTENCE. 

In the writings of Gbegoby of Ntssa we meet the most 
striking exegesis of έΚτηζομενων ι/ττοστασις, as the GUABAN- 
TEE OF THE BEALITY OF THINQS HOPED FOB. This note- 
worthy interpretation occurs in Contra IlwMmviwm^ XII, 
where Gregory maintains that Christian ητιστι^ is the υττο- 
στασίΜ of " things hoped for " and not of things known: Η he 
των Χριστιανών ττιστι^^ ονχ ovrc09. Ον γαρ των (γΐνωσκομ€νων, 
α\\α των έΚπιζομ^νων εστίν χητοστασι^ * το Be Βιακρατονμενον 
ουκ €\7ηζ€ταΛ» Ο yap e^ei rt9, φησι^ τι και έλιτιζει ; ^ For a 
thing altogether under one's control (Βιακρατουμενον) and 
which one has as his own (e^ct), why hope for it? This 
suggests that εΧιτιζομενα are in the nature of poBseesionSy 
though only in a limited sense. This is the function of 
7rtcrrt9, — to make these limited possessions real and absolute 
by means of νιτοστασκ, which Gregory next explains in the 
clearest exposition of the matter we have yet seen in the 
exegesis of our text : ^ But that which escapes our compre- 
hension, ΊΓίστι^ makes our own (τ)μ€Τ€ρον'),^^ Then he adds 
the reason, — "By its own proper firmness GUABANTBBING 
(εγγυωμενά) that which is unseen": To Be Bia^evyov την 
κατανοησιν ημων^ ημ€Τ€ρον η ιτιστι^ TTOtei, Βια τη^ iBuK 
βεβαιοτητοζ ε^γυωμενη το μη φοΛνομενον,^ Thus by ιτιστί'ζ 

1 Migne, P. β., 46, 941 C. > Ibid. 
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^^ hoped-for things " become our possessions (jiyuerepov) by 
guarantee. Πμγτι? by reason of its fixing things solidly in 
our mind (by some kind of preBewbatioTL, since they are also 
called μη φαινομ€να) is the guabantbb of the unseen 
BEAUTY. In a word, wurri^ is the guabantee of the 

BEAUTY OF THINOS HOPED FOB. 

This understanding of Gregory's interpretation of ι/ττο- 
στασνζ as the GUABANTEE OF beauty is confirmed by 
another instance of his use of the term in connection with 
7Γΐστί9 and €λ7η9. The passage is found in Contra Eu/nmnium^ 
I, where he speaks of hopes lacking beauty (αια/ττοστατα* 
€λ7Γΐ&9), because they depend for their VTroarcuri^ on a fool- 
ish faith (ΐΓίστί^ μάταια)^ which in turn is based on the 
empty heretical teaching (jc€vov κηρντγμα) that the Son is 
inferior to the Father : Οιπίοι/ yap των τοιούτων^ μάταια μεν η 
τΓίστι^^ κενόν he το κηρυ^μα^ αννττοσταται Se αι eXiriSe^^ αι 
Βια τηζ 7Γ*στ€ω9 την νττοστασιν εχονσιΛ If the Son is inferior 
to the Father, our hopes lack their true νττοστασι^^ their 
true BEALITY, since they are based on a foolish irurn^ ; 
whereas a true irurn^ furnishes a true ντΓοστασΛ? and conse- 
quently the BEAUTY of the thing hoped for. Thus the 
contrast of a foolish 7rt<rrt9, which makes the objects of hope 
unreal^ with the effect of the true ττιστις^ which gives beal- 
ITY to them, is put in emphatic relief. 

John Chbysostom improves on the exegesis of Gregory 
of Nyssa and all the preceding authors who understand 
ντΓοστασις to mean primarily beality by pointing out that 
τΓίστι^ through υττοστασ*?, not only gives bbality to ^ things 
hoped for," but is also their ονσια. It is of some inter- 
est to remark, in passing, that Chrysostom links the two 
parts of Heb. xi, 1, έΚτηζομενων νττοστασις and εΧετ/χο^ ου 
βλείΓομενων^ making the second explanatory and confirma- 
tory of the first. In JlomU, XXI, 2, on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews^ Chrysostom interprets έΚτηζομενων νποστασι^^ 

1 Migne, P. G., 45, 340 B. 
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showing that it is the office of irum^ to see things not seen 
visibly by the senses in such a way as to make things ^^ not 
seen " as real as those that are seen. For just as it is im- 
possible to disbelieve in things seen, so no one can be said to 
have irioTi^y unless he is as fully assured with respect to 
things invisible as he is to things visible. And the reason 
for this is that iriaris gives χητοστασι^ to objects of hope, 
which seem to be unbeal (ανυΊΓοστατα% or rather does 
not give them υιτοστασι^^ but is their very being : E^retSi; 
r^ap ra ev eXiriSi ανυιτοστατα eivai &>/ieet, η 7Γ«στΐ9 
υίΓοστασιν αυτοΐζ χαριζ€ταΐ' μαΧΧον Se, ον χαριζ€ται^ 
αλλ' αυτό eariv ουσία αυτων.^ This is a most striking 
explanation. Chrysostom even insists that we should give 
things of Faith, which are invisible, a greater assurance than 
we give to visible things. And this is the reason, — irurn^ 
gives REALITY (ντΓοστοσ*?) to these objects of hope which 
seem unbeal (ανυττοστατα eivai SoKei)j or better , irum<: is 
their VEBY beikg (^ουσια^. 

Then Chrysostom illustrates his exegesis by the example 
of our resurrection at the last day, which has not yet 
come, nor does it exist is beality (ev υττοστασβ*), but 
hope makes it beally exist in oub souls: Oiov^ η ava- 
στασι^ ου irapa^eyovev^ oi/Se eariv ev ιητοστασβ*, αλλ* η eXmri^ 
υφιστησίν αυτήν €ρ τη ημετέρα ψυχτ},^ The resurrection at 
the last day, of course, does not yet exist in beality (ot;& 
eoTiv €v ι/τΓοστασ»), but έΚπί^ causes the resurrection to be 
BEAL (υφιστησίν) in our souls. This clearly shows that 
ιηστνζ through υποστοσνί does not make " things hoped for " 
BEAL objectively^ but rather beal mbjectively. Just as our 
resurrection at the last day has not yet occurred, nor 
exists in beality, so objects of hope are things of the 
future, and do not beally exist yet, as seen in the ordi- 
nary way, but nevertheless they do beally exist after the 
manner in which ττιστι*; causes them to exist in the soul, 

1 ChryaosUm, Vol. 22, 322. > Ibid. 
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viz., by giving them ουσία in the soul. In a word, irurri^ is 
the BEPBE8ENTATION of a FUTuBE BEAUTY in the soul, 
which is as beal to us as the visible universe. 

Cybil of AtiKXANDBIA in his interpretation of our text 
insists upon one point, viz., whatever is the object of hope 
or of Faith nmst be free from all qusstioning. In his Oom- 
mentartf an the EpiMe to the Hebrews (Heb. xi, 1), he 
says : " Whatever has been received by ιηστνί^ ought to be 
beyond curious meddlesomeness, and to overbold investiga- 
tion it ought not to be even the subject of question. For 
whatever i$ yet qtieetianed (το ζητουμ€Ρον) is not irurrK. For 
anything which is wlject to testing^ how can it still be be- 
lieved? To 7€ μην irurrei ιταραίβχθεν αποΧυίΓρα^μονηΎον 
eivoA χρη, αλλ' ου θρασυτ€ρα^ annrep εκβασανίζ&,ν €ρ€υραι^, 
ΤΙιστίς yap ουκ en [το ζητουμενον. Το yap τοι βα- 
σαρίζομβνον irc09 en Treirt<rr6in-at ; " ^ In this passage the 
object of ΊΓίσης is described as that which is free from 
all QUESTIONING (ξητουμ^ρον) and testing (βίΐσανίζομενον^.^ 
These expressions sound natural, if they are used for visibly 
evident realities, which we can perceive through our senses. 
It is surprising that they are used for the invisible objects 
of τηστι^ and eKmvi • The force of the expression is strik- 
ing : By ΐΓίστι^ and έΚιτι^ their respective objects become as 
evident and real as visibly evident realities in ordinary life• 
They do not make and produce these realities, but they 
represent them as evident realities to those who have ιηστι^ 
or 6λ7Γΐ9. Hence, irurm and tKiri^; are the means that pre- 
sent to us realities, otherwise unknown to us. Cyril con- 
firms this interpretation by further comparing ττιστ*? and €λ- 
7Γί9, saying that if βλττ*? is " seeing things without question," 
then surely it ought to be true of Trtort?, "which is alto- 
gether free from test": Ovirep yap τροττον ekirv; βλεττομενη 
αζητητον^ ιτιστι^ ουκ αν €ΐη κατά τον ίσον eXTriSiXoyov; το 
yap ΐΓΐστ€ί Τ€τιμημ€νον βάσανου τταντω^ €\€υθ€ρον.^ 
1 Migne, Ρ. <?., 74, 089 C. < Ibid. > Ibid^ 989 D. 
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This understanding of Cyril's interpretation is confirmed 
by Cyril's notion of υττοστασις as reality, expressed in 
his Cammentari/ on St. Johrij Lib. V, c. 5. Here, speak- 
ing of the Son of God as the Word and Wisdom of the 
Father spoken in Him, Cyril says that the Word is not 
αννίΓοστατος^ as the human word, but living and having 
its own EXISTENCE (υτταρξίν) in the Father and with the 
Father : Kot eweiirep eariv ουκ ανυττοστατο^ ωσττ^ρ ο 
ανθρωιηνο^^ αλλ' €νονσιο^ re και ζων ως iSiav €χων ev ΤΙατρι 
KCU μετά ΤΙατρος την ΤΠΑΡΗΙΝ.Ι In this context viroarcuri^ 
means even more than reality. The human word is cer- 
tainly real to some extent. But it has not the iSiav υτταρξιν. 
Thus υτΓοστασι^ supposes a complete, individual, and perfect 
reality. So we conclude that έKΊnζoμ&fωv ι/ττοστασις, for 
Cyxil, meant the perfect beauty of things hoped fob, or 

THAT WHICH CAUSES THINGS OF HOPE TO BE PERFECTLY 
AND COMPLETELY BEAL. 

As an interpreter of our text, Theodobe of Mopsu- 
ESTIA is of no value, since he merely gives the author's reason 
for discussing ιηστνζ in this Epistle. Yet this reason is of 
some interest to us, as it seems to foreshadow at least vaguely 
a later exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, viz., confidbnce in Christ, 
which justifies in opposition to justification by works. The 
reason assigned for a special treatment of ιηστίς is that the 
Hebrews had a false idea of justification. Their doctrine 
was that men were justified by works, whereas 9Γ*στ*9 was 
given as the cause of justification by the Christians who were 
wont to say : " Even if bound by a thousand evils, one be- 
lieving his lot to be alone with Christ (ιηστ€νσω; μόνον 
ϋριστω σνντομον^ receives delivery from all sins, being made 
worthy of justification through Him : Tovro Xeyovre:^ on καν 
μνριοι^ Tt9 ενβχηται κακοις^ ιηστευσας μόνον Χαριστώ σνντομον 
αιταντων δβχβτα* την αττοΧλχίΓ/ην^ της τταρ αντον Βικαιωσβαος 
αξιουμ€νος.^^ ^ It is hard to say just what Theodore meant. 

1 Migne, P. O., 73, 844 B. « Ibid., 66, 966 B. 
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But the use of the term ττιστευσαΐζ (trusting), for the expla- 
nation of irurri^ (in the sense that those who have vurri^, shall 
find delivery from all sins), seems to point to the meaning 
fiducia for viroarcuri^. We shall find this exceptional and 
remarkable notion very late again in the Middle Ages. 

In his interpretation of our text Theodobet sums up the 
exegesis of Clement of Alexandria and John Chrysostom. 
Like Clement, Theodoret wrote a special treatise on faith. 
Pro. Our. Graee. I, Tlepi ΤΙιστ&οζ^ and from the same point 
of view, viz., that ττιστι^ is approved by classical Greek antiq- 
uity. His dependence on Clement in the general treatment 
of the theme, in the quotations cited, and in definitions for- 
mulated, amounts, in cases, to an identity of language. And 
what is most important is that he accepts just that definition 
of ΐΓίστίς which Clement gives as an equation of Heb. xi, 1.^ 

Theodoret's words on Heb. xi, 1, in his Cammentari/ on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews are as follows : Those things which 
we do not see (by the senses), we see by means of τηστι^ ; 
and for the viewing of things hoped for, irurn^ becomes for 
us an BYE SHOWING AS EEALLY EXISTING (ω9 υφ^στωτα) 
things which have not as yet happened : Τα γα/» ουχ ορωμενα 
Sta ταύτης ορωμ€ν^ και ττρο^ την των €\7ηζομ€νων θ&οριαν ΟΦ- 
ΘΑΑΜΟΣ ημιν yiveraiy και SeiKwaiv Ω2 ΤΦ£2ΤΩΤΑ τα μηΒειτω 
^€^γ€νημ€να.^ In " things hoped for," ιτιστι^ becomes for us 
an EYE seeing as realities (ως νφβστωτα) things which 
have not yet happened. In other words, υιτοστασις is the 
factor that represents to us realities otherwise unknown. 
It is the representation of reality. Our author becomes even 
more expressive in IHog. I, where he thus answers the ques- 
tion: Is there a difference between χητοστασις and oinna?: 
Η T€ yap ουσία το ov σημαΛν€ΐ^ και το νφβστος η νττοστασις.^ 

1 In Pro. Cur, Graec, I, Theodoret thus defines ιηστι$ : Koto 5e τον ημ^- 
repov \oyov nans €στιν €κουσΜ$ τη$ ψνχηί avyKaraOtvit. Migne, P. (7., 88, 
816 A. 

a Migne, P. β., 82, 757 A. » /6td., 88, 88 B. 
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Τψ€στο9 is emphatic BBAiiiTY. Hence, for Theodoret, ι/ττο- 
στασι^ is the EMPHASIS of REALITY. Πίστί? is that which 
causes ^Hhings hoped for" to be perfectly beal. But as 
" things hoped for " are also invisible, they must be repre- 
sented to us by something analogous to the eye, if we are to 
see them. Theodoret, like Clement of Alexandria, uses the 
picture of the "spiritual eye" which represents "things 
hoped for" to the mind as realities. In a word, wurri^ 
presents a beauty in its proper sphere, as our senses present 
BEALITIE8 in their sphere. 

Then, like Chrysostom, Theodoret illustrates his exegesis 
of our text by the example of the resurrection of the body 
at the last day. Tlum^ paints for ias beforehand the resur- 
rection of all those now lying in their graves, and makes 
VISIBLE the immortality of bodily dust : Των νοερών ατταντων 
€v rot? ταφοί^ en καμένων^ η ιτιστι^ ημιν ΊΓροζω^^ραφ€ΐ 
την avaaracriVy kcu της κον€ως των σωμάτων την αθανασιαν 
'Π'αρασκ€ναζ€ΐ φανταζ^σθαιΛ The resurrection is brought 
into our mind by the anticipating bepbesentation-wobk 
of ΊΓίστι^ (7Γροζωτ/ραφ€ί')^ as a futube beauty already seen 
(<φανταζ€σθαί), ΤΙιστις causes this object of hope, the resur- 
rection, which has not yet occurred, το exist beally fob 
us BY anticipation. 

Thus, for Theodoret, ιηστις (as €\ιηζομ€νων νττοστασίς) 
means that faith is the (spiritually) visible beauty of 
things which have not yet happened, the anticipation of a 

FTJTUBE BEAUTY. 

The traditional meaning of υιτοστασις as the emphasis 
OF BEALITY IN CONTBAST TO NON-BEAUTY is very pithily 
set forth by Leontius of Byzantium in De Sectis^ actio VII. 
Here the author gives two definitions to both υττοστασί'ζ and 
ανντΓοστατον. Τττοστασί? means either (a) simple existence 
— TO αίΓΧως oi;,^ or (δ) EXISTENCE per se as an individual — 
TO καθ^ eavTo ov.^ Here we see that a thing which is cw/tto- 
1 Migne, P. 0., 82, 757 B. > Ibid., 86, 1240 D. > Ibid. 
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στατσζ (ι/ττοστασι?), is fundamentally connected with the 
idea of existing reality, either as ^that which simplt 

EXISTS or that which exists per SE as an INBrVTDUAL. 

Aiaf7ro<rraroi^'also has a twofold meaning, Αλλα και το am/- 
ΊΓοστατον Βιττον:^ (α) ITuU which exUU in no way^ as the 
fabulous goatHstag or the centaur, Xerfercu ηαρ avviroararovj 
K€u TO μηΒαμως ov^ 09 τρα^€\αφο^ και vinroK€inavpo^ ; ' (ft) That 
which has not its own ι/ττοστασις, but has υττοστασαζ in another 
thing, or that which per se does NOT XXI8T: Aeyercu iraXiv 
ανυτΓοστατον, ου το μη ον μεν, το €χον Se eif €Τ€ρω την νίΓοστα- 
σιν, KM μη καθ* eavro υφισταμενον.^ It could hardly be shown 
with more clarity that ανυποστατον is predicated of some- 
thing that lacks real existence, either no existence at 

ALL, or AN IMPERFECT EXISTENCE IN SOMBTHINe ELSE. 

In this citation Leontius unmistakably witnesses to the 
interpretation of υττοστασνξ as REAL EXISTENCE in verbal 
contrast to ανυττοστατον, that which lacks PROPER EXISTENCE, 

OR IS ALTOGETHER FICTITIOUS. 

With even more precision than Leontius of Byzantium, 
Maxoojs Martyr defines υίΓοοΎασις in terms of existence, 
as TO eivai and υτταρξι^ (the emphasis of eivcu). In Dialog. 
I, 2, Maximus distinguishes between νττοστασις and ουσία in 
terms of existence: H μεν yap υιτοστασι^ το etvcu σι;- 
μαιν€ΐ* η Se θβοτης το τι ειναιΛ Here are the Trinitarian 
terms: 

To eivai signifies "quis est." 

To TL eivai signifies ^ quid est." 

T7Γoστασt9 means the reality of perfect individual exist- 
ence. We have here υττοστασις completely in the atmosphere 
of the Trinitarian terminology. But the original meaning is 
still evident: the θεοτης signifies the essence, and υττοστασ*? 
means the individually existing thing. 

1 Migne, P. (?., 86, 1240 D. » Ibid. 

« Ibid. < Migne, P. G., 28, 1120 A. 
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As Theodoret summarized in his interpretation of our 
text both the exegesis of Clement of Alexandria and John 
Chrysostom, so John Damascene has summarized the com- 
mon Patristic notion of ΐβττοστασκ^ and applied the same briefly 
in the explanation of €\7ηζομ€νων υττοστασίς. Chapter 42 of 
the Damascene's Dialectica is entitled Tlepi Ύιτοστασεως. 
Here the author distingpiishes two senses in which υιτοστασκ 
has been used: (a) Simple existence, irore μεν την αιτλως 
ί/Ίταρξιν Kaff ο σημαινομενον ταντον €στιν ονσια κολ υττοσ^ 
τασ*9.^ The fact that ιητοστασι^; and ουσ^α have υτταρξι^ in 
common, no doubt explains why they have been so often 
identified; (δ) iNDiviDxrAL and emphatic existence; 
Tlore δβ την /caff αντο /ecu ιΒιοανστατην νιταρξιν. Jiaff ο 
σημαινομενον το ατομον 8η\οι^ τω αριθμώ 8ιαφ€ρον^ ήγουν τον 
Tlerpov ΚΟΛ ΤΙανΚον,^ In these two definitions of υιτοστασι^ 
we j9ee the common element beauty (υτταρξι^^; and it is 
clearly under the influence of the Trinitarian problem that 
John Damascene distinguishes νιτοστασκ as simple beality 
and the Trinitarian υττοατασκ as the independent beality. 
But in both cases νποστασις is BEAUTY, and a beauty 
in contrast to non-beauty. This is obvious from the 
Damascene's notion of ανυττοστατον. Chapter 45 of the 
Dialectica is devoted to this term (Ilepi ανυττοστατον). It 
also has two senses: (a) That which exists in no way, 
IIoT€ μ€ν yap το μη8αμη μηΒαμω^ ov σημάνει, ηγονν το 
avwap/CTOv.^ Just as υττοστα^ι^ is fundamentally υιταρξι^ so 
ανυπόστατος is rightly called ανυτταρχτος; (5) That which 
does not exist in itself but in another, as an accident, 
II0T6 Se TO μη ev εαντω €χρν το etvai, αλλ' ev €Τ€ρω €χρν την 
υτταρξιν, ήγουν το σνμβεβηκοςΛ But possibly the Damascene 
explains the second kind of ανυ^οστατον with even greater 
clarity in Dialectioay c 29, where he says that it lacks its 
proper existence, Aeyercu iroKiv ανυττοστατον και το 

1 Migne, P. G.^ Η 612 Β. * Migne, P. O., 94, 617 A. 
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συμβ€βηκΌ^^ hiori ro σνμβ€βηκος ουκ €χ€ΐ iBiav νΊΤΰφξιν, αλλ' 
€Ρ τη ουσία υφβστηκεν.^ Again we find that ανυνοστατο^ is 
defined in terms of non-existence, either no existence at 
all, or an imperfect existence. We conclude by saying 
that wroarcun^, for John Damascene and for the Greek 
Fathers as a whole (since his theology is a '^mosaic of 
citations"^ from the best ecclesiastical literature in Greek), 
means an emphasis of existence (beauty) in contrast to 

NON-EXISTENCE (UNBEALITY). 

The Damascene's commentary on Heb. xi, 1 is this short 
but comprehensive statement which unites the two parts of 
our text: ΙΙιστκ is impossible to one who is not more fuUy 
convinced about invisible things than he is regarding those 
that are visible : Ai' yap μη τις των ορωμενων σαφ€στ€ρον irepi 
των αοράτων ιτεπ-Χηροφορηται^ ττιστις €ΐναΛ ου BwaTcu.^ This 
exegesis with its contrast of ορωμενων and αοράτων seems to 
apply not only to έΚ&^χος ov βλειτομενων, but it applies also 
to έΚΐΓίζομενων υττοστασις. In fact, it unites the two parts of 
the verse. This we gather from the Damascene's idea of 
υτΓοστασ*?, as derived above, and from the contrast which he 
draws between the certainty regarding visible and that 
regarding invisible things. The contrast is between the 
certainty about visible things and the greater certainty re- 
garding invisible things. But we ask, what is the object of 
the certainty in both cases ? Obviously, it is the existence 
of things visible and invisible. And more strictly the con- 
trast is between the certainty about the existence of things 
visible and the certainty of the existence of things invisible. 
On the one hand, the existence of visible things is made 
certain by the organs of visual perception, and on the other 
hand, the existence of invisible things is made certain by 
7Γ*στ*9, which causes " things hoped for " (included in things 

1 Migne, P. G., ©4, 689 C. 

2 Hamack, Doffmengeach. (English Translation, IV, 265, ft^ n. 1). 
» Migne, P. G., 95, 980 C. 
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unseen) beally to exist for the soul. In a word, irum^ is 
an incontestable proof of ** unseen things," because through 
u7Γoστασ*9 they are made beal (by spiritual pbbcbption) to 
the soul. 

Summary of the Ghreek Patristic lAterature 

The results of our investigation of the Greek Patristic 
interpretation of €\Ίηζομ€νων υιτοστασι^ niay now be sum- 
marily noted: 

1. In the oldest Patristic literature, that preceding the 
technical use of υττοστασι^ as person, the term meant either 
EXISTENCE and beauty in contrast to non-existence and 
XJNBEALITY, or Something connected with possession: 
Letter to Diognetus, Tatian, Irenaeus, and Clement of 
Alexandria. 

2. During the period when υιτοστασι^ became the technical 
word for pebson, and afterwards^ (a) the older meaning of 
υτΓοστασν; is observable in literature not dealing with the 
Trinitarian and Christological controversies: Eusebius, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, and 
John Damascene; (5) and even in the process by which 
ντΓοστασκ was selected to designate " person," the older sense 
of the term controls the development to the extent of identify- 
ing υπόσταση? with υτταρξι^ and with ro op, and of contrasting 
ντΓοστοσίί with ανυττοστατορι Origen, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Leontius of Byzantium, Maximus Martyr, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

8. In both periods ιητοστασκ meant gxtabanteb, title- 
deeds, ANTICIPATION and bepbesentation op a futube 
BEAUTY, when the term was used in connection with things 
of the future: Tatian, Athanagoras, Papyri, Clement of 
Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

4. We were able to find only one doubtful exception to 
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this common Greek Patristic notion of υΊτοσταοΊ^^ viz., tbat 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia who probably used it in the sense 

of OONTIDBNCE. 

5. 'ΕΚ7ηζομ€Ρωρ υίΓοσταοΊΐζ in Heb. xi, 1 expresses that 
fundamental characteristic of νιστίς whereby ^^ things hoped 
for " are made seal by bbprbsbntation, or by anticipa- 
tion OF A PUTUBB BEAUTY. Hcncc, Faith is the spibit- 

UALLY visible BEALITY OF THINGS HOPED FOR. This is 

substantially the Greek Patristic exegesis of our text: 
Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

With the possibility of one exception (Theodore of Mop- 
suestia), the practical unanimity among the Greeks in the 
exegesis of our text is striking, especially when we consider 
the hopeless confusion of the modem interpretation of Heb. 
xi, 1. In every exegesis of this verse the interpretation 
hinges on the term νπ-οστασ*?. The Greeks, **who would 
have the most lively sense of the requirements of the lan- 
guage,"^ employed this pivotal term, as we have abundantly 
shown, according to the current meaning, viz., as beauty in 
GONTBAST TO NON-BEAUTY, and in things of the future 
(which include ^ things hoped for "), as the auABANTBB fob 

THE FUTTTBE BEAUTY OF THINCH9 IN QUESTION, Or ANTICIPA- 
TION OF FUTUBE BEALITY. 

2. In the Latin Fathebs 

The Latin Patristic exegesis of €\ΐΓΐζομ€Ρωρ νποστασι? 
while meager is, nevertheless, in agreement with the Greek 
Patristic interpretation. 

TsBTUiiUAN in De Oult%l• Feminarum^ II, 2, uses the ex- 
pression ^^tota fidei substantia." We are not sure that the 
author had Heb. xi, 1 in mind here. Tet the fact that this 
is not only the first instance in the Latin Patristic literature 
where fides is qualified by n^HanUoy but also the example 

1 L^htf oot, Epist. to the FhU., 184. 
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on whose authority a later interpretation of ^^'rerom speran- 
darum substantia" (fibma expectation) is based, de- 
mands that we consider this passage• 

In this chapter, Tertullian elucidates the general theme 
of book II, viz., that modesty is to be preserved not only in 
its essence, but also in its accessories. The reason for such 
conduct is then noted, viz.. Christian women, though secure 
themselves, ought through motives of charity to abstain 
from such studied grace as leads others into sin. He says that 
they should walk so holily and with the entire iuietantia 
fideiy as to be secure in their conscience, hoping that mod- 
esty remain in them, yet not presuming : Debemus quidem 
ita sancte et tata fidei iuiitantia incedere, ut confessae et 
securae simus de conscientia nostra optantes perseverare id 
in nobis, non tamen praesumentes.^ It is difficult to say 
what TertuUian understood by mbgtantia in this passage. 
But the following considerations may lead us to an approxi- 
mate conclusion : 

1. The more general meaning of mibitantia in the Latin 
world is POseESSiON. Thus Petavius says of duAatantia in 
Jeremias, IX, 10, ^^ Ita LXX qui υτταρξνζ hie habent, eaque vox 
substantiam, id est PoeeESSiOKEM significat. Hoc enim 
sensu saepe in Latinis Biblis substantia ponitur." ^ 

2. As a jurist and as a theologian, it is probable that Ter- 
tullian used whetofntia in our passage in the sense of PoesBS- 
SION. For speaking of the introduction into theology of 
the legal terminology — substantia and persona — by Ter- 
tullian, Hamack has well said: *^ Substance ... is in the 
language of the jurists not anything personal, but rather 
corresponds to * property ' in the sense of POSSESSiONt or to 
essence as distinguished from the manifestation or status." ^ 

1 Hugo Grotlus, CriliGi Sacri^ ΥΠ, Part Π, p. 1181. 
s Migne, P. X., I, 1482 A. 

s De TrinUate, IV, m, Π, 171 (De TKeolog. Dogmata). 
4 Qp. dt., IV, 144 sq. 
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3. That POSSESSION is a very common meaning of mb- 
stantia in the writings of Tertullian is shown by the usage of 
the word in non-Trinitarian contexts• Thus in Apolog.y 
XXXIX, Tertullian contrasts the brotherly spirit of the 
Christians, who give freely of their wealth for religious pur- 
poses, with Pagan rivalry over money matters. He says, 
^^ We are considered to have no claim to the title of Brother- 
hood because the family possessions (substantia familiaris),^ 
which generally destroy brotherhood among you, create fra- 
ternal bonds among us." Here substantia unmistakably means 
POSSESSIONS. Hence, we conclude that Tertullian used 
^^ tota fidei substantia " in the sense of entibe possession 
OF FAITH. This interpretation harmonizes with the context. 
For Tertullian seems to explain the phrase, ^^ tota fidei sub- 
stantia '^ by its effects : (a) ^^ ut conf essae et securae simus 
de conscientia nostra"; (5) ^^optantes perseverare id in 
nobis, non tamen praesumentes." ^^Tota fidei substantia," 
as the cause that makes Christian women ^^ confident and 
secure in their conscience," ^^ desiring without presuming to 
persevere in the virtue," may well be explained as a posses- 
sion of faith. 

Ambbose quotes Heb. xi, 1, when speaking of substantia 
in the parable of the prodigal son, which he employs to 
refute the rigorist teaching of the Novatians. Heretics are 
likened to prodigals that have gone far away from their 
home to wander in strange lands. Then our author com- 
ments thus on "he wasted his siibstantia^^ ι "Rightly, for 
whose faith halts in bringing forth good works does con- 
sume it, since faith of things hoped foe is a substantia. 
SUBSTANTIA Can here only mean " fortune," a " possession." 
Then he adds a further explanation : faith is the abgumen- 
TUM OP THINGS NOT SEEN. Ambrose's text follows: Et 
consumpsit, inquit, substantiam suam. Merito consumpsit 
eam, cuius fides in operibus claudicabat: fides ενώιέοβιγμ: 

1 Oehler, I, 2β2. 
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QUAE SPBBANTUR SUBSTANTIA EST, BBRUM ARGUMBNTUM 

NON APPABENTIUM.^ This " argumentum '* can have the 
ordinary meaning "contents, materia," or the secondary 
meaning "evidence of a fact." *' Contents" seems to be 
preferred here, as harmonizing best with " possession." Then 
Ambrose goes on to explain our text: Et bona substantia 
FIDES, in qua spei est nostrae patrimonium.^ Here "sub- 
stantia" is evidently again synonymous with "possession," 
it being indifferent whether *^ patrimonium " has its general 
meaning " fortune," or its original meaning " inheritance — 
inherited fortune." In "/αΛΑ" we have the ^fortune^^ the 
** possession " of that for which we hope. Hence, " substantia," 
in so far as it is a qualification of Fides in Heb. xi, 1, is that 
which makes the contents of oub hope a "possession," a 
"fortune" to us. This exegesis resembles the Greek, in 
which irioTi^ is the presentation or anticipation (here antici- 
pated possession) of a future reality. 

It is Augustine who says in his Enchiridion^ c. 8, that 
Heb. xi, 1 is the standard definition of faith in the estimation 
of many Fathers : In epistola quippe ad Hebraeos, qua teste 
usi sunt illustres Catholicae Regulae defensores, fides esse 
dicta est Convictio rerum quae non videntur.^ The omission 
of έΚτηζομοΗύν υττοστασι^ in his citation of the text is striking, 
and in this we see an example of Augustine's general tend- 
ency to omit the first part of the verse and to emphasize 
the second. And even when our author quotes the first part, 
he cites a strangely variant text : spebantium substantia. 
Thus in De Pecat, Meritis et Remiss. II, c. 31, 50,* 
Augpistine quotes spebantium substantia and understands 
it in the sense of fobtitudo spebantium. What is the 
meaning of "fortitude" here? In this chapter Augustine 

1 Migne, P. X., 16, 621 B. 

^Ibid. 

* Migne, P. X., 40, 235. 

4 JJrha et Zycha, Vienna Ed., VoL LX, 120, 20. 
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explains why it is that death itself along with sin is not 
abolished in baptism. The reason he gives is that the ^^ f or- 
titudo" of Faith would be diminished: Sed si hoc fecisset, 
cami quaedam felicitas adderetur, minueretur autem fidei 
fortitudo.^ For men have such a fear of death, that they 
would believe in Christ for nothing else than to be immune 
from dying. This would make Faith only a source of sen- 
sual pleasure (delicatius crederetur in Christum).^ In the 
light of the context it becomes clear how fortitiidoy in con- 
trast to sensual pleasure, is to be explained : it has its ordinary 
meaning — courage, courageous energy, bravery (not simple 
firmness). This again elucidates Augustine's idea of «t^ 
gtantia. He evidently takes it as a derivative of subito^ ^^ to 
stand firm," ^^to hold out," and 8ubstantia is the power to 
^^hold out." Hence, we see that in this passage Augustine 
understands by spbbantium substantia the power to stand 
firm for those hoping. This new exegesis of our text de- 
pends largely on the variant reading. 

The Greek Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 is substantially 
found in Jerome's interpretation of our text. Jerome gives 
it in his Commend, in Epi%U ad Q-alataa^ Lib. ΠΙ, c. 5, in 
connection with the list of the " fruits of the spirit " (Gal. 
V, 22, 23). In this list ^^ spes " is omitted. But this omis- 
sion need not be wondered at, says Jerome, since ^^spes" 
is contained in fides: Nee mirum si spes in hoc catalogo 
non referatur; cum in fide sit quod speratur; et ita cam 
Apostolus ad Hebraeos scribens definiat: Est autem fides 
sperandarum substantia rerum, argumentum necdum appa- 
rentium.^ Then Jerome explains that Faith by way of po%' 
seision appropriates these things of the future (^^ things 
hoped for ") : Siquidem id quod speramus ess^ venturum, et 
necdvmi eet in praesenti, fide poesidemus^ sperantes nos tenere 
quod credimus.* Obviously, "substantia" is here used to 

1 Urba et Zycha, Vienna Ed., Vol. LX, 120, 20. 

2 Ibid. s Migne, P. X., 26, 448 C. ^ Ibid. 
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signify the manner in which things hoped fob, though 

OP THE FUTURE, ARE POSSESSED NOW THROUGH FAITH. 

This manner of possessing future things in the pres- 
ent has been expressed in similar language by the Greeks, 
as the anticipation of a future reality• Here we have it 
expressed even more plastically, as the ^^ anticipating poaae^' 
8β88ΐοη " (fide possidemus) of a future reality. 

At first sight, from the Latin Patristic use of substantia, it 
might appear that the Latins had lost the clear understand- 
ing of the original Greek notion of Hypostasis. But that 
later on they understood the Greek notion of the term is 
suflSciently clear from Rufinus, H. JS.^ I, 29. Here our 
author in narrating the history of the Council of Alex- 
andria (862) adds an interesting note about Hypostasis. 
He says that the Council insisted on distinguishing between 
gubstantia and suiiUtentia, as the Greeks distinguished be- 
tween the ονσια and υιτοστασί^. Substantia was to be under- 
stood synonymously with natura^ and mbsUtentia with per- 
sona. Especially on account of the Sabellian heresy, they 
confessed ^^ tres subsistentes personas," to forestall any sus^ 
picion that the Council intended to countenance that heresy 
which understood a Trinity only in name (in nominibus tan- 
tum), and not in reality (non in rebus): Ideoque propter 
Sabelli haeresim tres esse subsistentias confidendas, quod 
quasi tres subsistentes personas significare videretor ne sus- 
picionem daremus, tanquam illius fidei sectatores, quae 
Trinitatem in noTninilus tantwm^ et ηση in rebus ac subsisten- 
tiis confitetur.^ Rufinus here witnesses to the Latin under- 
standing of υίΓοαΎοσίς as meaning reality (in rebus) in 
contrast to the Sabellian notion of the Persons as ανυττο- 
στατα (in nominibus tantum). That Ambrose and Augpis- 
tine gave an exegesis of our text, in which Hypostasis was 
not understood in the Greek sense, may be accounted for by 
the fact that they did not go further than the Latin meaning 

1 Migne, P. X., 21, 600 A. 
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of subitantia (the Latin transliteration, of the Greek tm-o- 
στασΐ9). Besides, for Augustine a strange Latin variant 
reading was misleading. It is remarkable, however, that in 
spite of the confusion concerning the literal meaning of 
woaraai^j they have essentially the same interpretation for 
the function of fides (ττιστί?), — possession or anticipated 
possession of a future reality. 

BoETius, as the ^^ founder of medieval scholasticism/'^ 
just in this that he translated the Greek philosophical ter- 
minology into Latin, is of interest for his translation of the 
term νποστασίν, and for the subsequent Middle Age exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1. In Liber de Persona et Duahis Naturis^ c. 3, 
Boetius gives the following history of νιτοστασ^ς and its 
translation into Latin : 

1. Both the ancient Latin (by the term persona) and the 
Greek (by the term ιτροσωπα) terminology for person in 
the tragedies and comedies signified ^^mask,"^ by means 
of which PERSONS were represented. Boetius thus derives 
^^ persona" from ^^ personando," and irpoaoyira from 9rpo9 and 
ωπα. In a word, "Personae" and ιτροσωπα were 
** masks " put ** over the eyes " to hide the face of the actor 
when he proposed to represent some other individual : Sed 
quoniam, personis inductis, histriones, individuos homines, 
quorum intererat, in tragoedia vel comoedia ut dictum est, 
representabant : id est, Hecubam, vel Medeam, vel Simonem, 
vel Chrementum, idcirco ceteros quoque homines, quorum 

1 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology^ 032. 

s Vincent of Lerins, Commonitorium Primum, c. 14, protests against 
the application of *' persona'' to Christ in the sense of fictUioiLS existence 
common to the ancient tragedy and comedy : Sed cum personam saepius 
nominamus, et dicimns quod Dens per personam homo f actus sit, vehementer 
yerendum est ne hoc dicere yideamur quod Deus verbum sola imUatione 
actionis, quae sunt nostra, susceperit, et quidquid illud est conversationis 
humanae, quasi adumbratus, non quasi verus homo f ecerit ; sicut in theatris 
fieri solet, ubi unus plures effingit repente personas, quarum ipse nulla est. 
(Migne, P. L., 50, «57.) 
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certa pro sui forma esset agnitio, et Latini personam^ et 
Graeci ττροσωιτον nuncupayerunt.^ 

2. To express the individual subsistence of a rational 
nature, the Greeks used a far more expressive term than 
Ίτροσωπον, They used υπόσταση?, whereas the Latins, to 
expreis» the same idea, by reason of the poverty of their 
tongue, continued to use the term ^^ persona " : Longe vero 
illi sigpiatius naturae rationalis individuam suisistentiam vtto- 
στασ€ω9 nomine vocaverunt ; nos vero, per inopiam signifi- 
cantium vocum, translatitiam retinuimus nuncupationem, 
eamque quam illi υιτοστασιν dicunt, personam vocantes.^ 
Then Boetius quotes a Greek passage to confirm his view: 
At ουσιοΛ ev μεν τον: icaff οΚου eivcu hwavTcu^ ev he τοκ κατά 
μβρος μονοι<ί υφίστανται.^ That is, essences can be in uni- 
versale, but they can exist in reality only in the particular. 
Hence, the Greeks designate by the term υττοατασίς only 
those subsistences that existed particularly: Quodcirco 
cum ipsae subsistentiae in universalibus quidem sint, in 
particularibus vero capiant substantiam, iure subsistentias 
particulariter substantes υιτοστασνζ appelaverunt.^ Here 
we see that the basic idea of υπόσταση: is the beally 
EXISTING THING. For the contrast is precisely between the 
particular and the umversaly t.e., the beally existing thing 
and the idea of the thing which is gathered from the par- 
ticular, as Boetius says, Intellectus enim universalium rerum 
ex particularibus sumptus est•^ 

3. Boetius notes further: There is a difference between 
^^ subsistentia " and ^* substantia. " ^^ Subsistentia " (ουσιωσνζ 
οτουσίωσθοΛ) doesnot need accidents to be capable of existence, 
whereas, the ** substantia " (υττοστασι^ or υφιστασθαι) serves 
as a sfuibject for accidents^ so that it can come into existence: 
SubsistU enim, quod ipsum accidentibus, ut possit esse, non 

1 Migne, P. X., 64, 1343. « Migne, P. X., 64, 1344 B. 

s Migne, P. X., 64, 1844 A. « Ibid. 

•Ibid. 
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indiget; 9ubi(tat autem id quod aliis accidentibus subiectum 
quoddam, ut esse valeant, subministrat; sub illis enim 9tat^ 
dum subiectum accidentibus.^ Substantia or υιτοστασις is the 
REALITY underlying the accidents. Then follow examples of 
both ^^ subsistentia " and ^^ substantia": Itaque genera vel 
species subsistunt taritwrn^ neque enim accidentia generibus 
speciebusve contingunt. Individua vero, non modo sub- 
sistunt, verum etiam mbBtcmt.^ In a word, *^ subsistentia " is 
a manner of existence, as the genus or species ^^ man," which 
can be predicated of the universality of mankind, whereas 
'^^ substantia" or ι/ττοστασι? is the REALITY which can be 
predicated only of some particular man determined by the 
accidents of specific difference. Here again we see that 
χητοστασκ means fundamentally REALITY. 

4. Boetius then sums up the terminology in the Greek 
and Latin equivalents, in the words of Marcus Tullius: 
Essentiam quidem ουσίΛν; subsistentiam vero ονσιωσ-ιν; sub- 
stantiam ι/ίΓοστασ^ν; personam προσαητοι;, appellans.^ Boetius 
then applies these terms to man and to God: (a) To man: 
Est ονσια quidem atque essentia, quumiam e$t; ουσιωσίζ vero 
atque subsistentia, quoniam in miUo eubieeto est; νΊτοστασι^ 
vero atque substantia, qaomam dubest ceteris, quae suhsistentiae 
nan sunt, id est ονσιωσ€ίζ.^ In a word. Hypostasis can be 
applied to man only in so far as he exists in fact under 
accidents which of themselves do not exist independently, but 
in a man as a subject. That is, man is an νιτοστασίζ in this 
that he is λ particular man, as, e.g., St. Paul, (δ) To Q-od: 
Deus quoque et ουσω, est et essentia; est emm, et maxime ipse 
est, a quO omnium esse proficiscitur. Est ονσιωσΊ<ί, id est sub- 
sistentia; subsistit enim nvllo indigent, et υφιστασθΜ, substat 
enim.^ That is,υ7Γoστασt9 may be predicated of God in so far 
as He exists independently and supports in real existence all 
existing things. He is the beality pab excellence. 

1 Migne, P. X., 64, 1344 B. < Ibid, 

» Migne, P. £., 64, 1844 C. < Migne, P. £., 64, 1846 A. » Ibid. 
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Hence, we conclude that the meaning of υττοστασι^ for 
Boetius was fundamentally existing beauty. This is 
clear: 

(1) From his historical note about the ancient under- 
standing of " personae " and " ττροσωΊτα^^ as ** masks " repre- 
senting beauties; 

(2) From the Greek terminology — νττοστασι?, to express 
individual du^siitence^ which the Latins by poverty of 
vocabulary signified by "persona"; 

(3) From the difference between " subsistentia " and " sub- 
stantia " — the former existing in universals without accidents, 
as "genus" or "species," and the latter supporting the 
accidents in some partietdar and really extant leing^ as St. 
Paul. 

(4) From the fact that νποστασις can be predicated: (a) of 
manj in so far as some particular and really exi$ting man is 
extant; and (&) of Q-od^ in so far as He exists independently, 
and supports in real existence all extant things. 

Summary of the Latin Patristic Literature 

The Latin Patristic literature dealing with υιτοστασι^ 
presents, at first sight, a rather remarkable picture, if com- 
pared with the Greek. 

1. In TertuUian we have substantia s possession with the 
moral assurance or guarantee of something. 

2. In Ambrose, substantia «= simply possession. 

8. Augustine has an entirely different text for Heb. xi, 1, 
and his substantia a f ortitudo as power to hold out, or to 
stand firm. 

4. For Jerome, the substantia of fides expresses anticipated 
possession. 

5. For Rufinus, substantia means the reality in contrast to 
non-reality. 

6. For Boetius, it is the emphasis of the existing reality. 
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These various meanings for υΊτοστασις seem to be confused; 
and yet there is unity. With the exception of the exegesis 
of Augustine, the entire exegesis is grouped around the two 
terms, possession and reality. But these are essentially 
identical, since the possession is only a qualified reality, a 
reality of which it is predicated that it is possessed, yet it is 
a reality. 

On the other hand, υττοστασις as reality is the unanimous 
exegesis of the Greek Patristic writers. Hence, as far as 
the interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 is concerned, the Greek and 
the Latin Patristic literatures are in complete harmony. 
However, in early Latin writings there seems to be confusion 
regarding the original meaning of woirrcuTij^. The ^ substan- 
tia " of the Latins could never fully express what ι/ττοστασ*»? 
signified to the Greeks; and, furthermore, the Latin idea of 
^^ substantia " (possession) is only an amplification of the 
original sense of υττοστοσν:^ but not the original notion itself. 

ItecapitiUation 

Having completed and summarized the besults of the 
Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, we are now prepared to 
estimate their value. The principal difficulties of the verse 
have always centered on the meaning of υττοστασι^» Accord- 
uigly^ we have studied the Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 in 
the light of the current Greek notion of this pivotal term. 
The BESULTS obtained justify the minute and painstaking 
investigation. For we have found a unanimity and clarity in 
the Greek and Latin exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, based on the 
current meaning of υττοστασι^, which is in striking contrast 
to the variety and vagueness of the modem exegesis, based on 
the lexical notion of ι/ττοστασ^?. It is another proof of the 
value of historical and literary investigation of Scriptural 
texts. With the possible exception of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and Aug^tine (who used a strangely variant Latin 
text), the Greeks and the Latins in the light of the most 
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ancient Christian notion of υττοστασκ (as fundamentally 
r tcat.tt y) unanimously interpreted έΚτηζομα^ων υττοστασι^ 
either as the bbality of things hoped fob, or (by reason of 
the fact that ^^ hoped-for things " refer to the future) as the 

GUARANTEE FOR THE REALITY OP THINGS HOPED FOB, the 
ANTICIPATION OP A FUTURE REALITY, or the ANTICIPATED 
POSSESSION OF THINGS HOPED FOR. 

Ελ7ηζομ€νωρ νποστασίς, then, is an expression used in 
Heb. xi, 1, to describe the manner in which " things hoped 
for " become real to the believer through faith. It is best 
expressed in these words: faith makes real, by spiritual 
REPRESENTATION, THINGS HOPED FOR, or in view of the fact 
that ^^ hoped-for things " are matters of the future, this more 
plastic expression has been used: faith is the autticipation 

OF THE REALITY OF FUTURE THINGS. 

The second part of our text, 6X67^09 ov βλ€7Γομ€νων^ has 
never presented much difficulty. It means the proof 

WHICH cannot be QUESTIONED OF THINGS UNSEEN. It is 

explained by the Patristic interpretation of the first part of 
the verse, i.«., the reason why faith is an incontestable 
PROOF OF things UNSEEN is the fact that by έΚιηζομερων 

ντΓΟστασί^ faith MAKES THINGS HOPED FOR SO REAL TO the 

BELiEVEB, BY SPIRITUAL BEPBESENTATION, that it Consti- 
tutes the INCONTESTABLE PEOOP FOE THE EXISTENCE OF 
THINGS UNSEEN. 

The investigation into the Patristic interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1, in the light of the most ancient Christian notion 
of χητοστασνζ^ is valuable not only as the most important 
stage in the exegesis of our text, but also as the closest link 
to tiie literary milieu in which Heb. xi, 1 was written ; and, 
as such, it establishes a probability that this was also 

THE MEANING OP THE AUTHOB. 

It will be interesting to see if in the next period, the 
Middle Ages, the Patristic exegesis of έΚ7ηζομ€νων υιτοστασις 
is maintained, or whether it gives way to new interpretations. 
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3. In the Exbgesis of thb Middle Ages 

In view of the practically unanimous Patristic under- 
standing of wroarcuTVi as BEAUTY, it should not surprise us 
to find it repeated in the exegesis of our text during the 
Middle Ages. At any rate, if new interpretations arise, it 
will be interesting to notice how they explain themselves 
historically. The Patristic exegesis, with its roots in the 
κοινή &αλ€«το9, is historically in touch with the literary 
milieu of Heb. xi, 1. Can new interpretations stand under 
this historico-literary test ? 

Walafbied Stbabo (849) in his Qiossa Ordinaria on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, considers Heb. xi, 1 to be a 
descriptian of Faith: Hie est laus et commendatio fidei, cuius 
descriptionem ponit•^ For Strabo, three things are here 
predicated of fides, viz., (a) Quid efficiat in nobis ; (5) Quod 
fundamentum est omnium bonorum, and (c) Et quod et de 
non apparentibus est.^ 

What is of immediate interest to us is the first and the 
second, because they are the exegesis of ^substantia spe- 
randarum rerum." Strabo makes the interesting remark that 
even in the Epistle to the Romans, fides is called ^^ substantia 
sperandarum rerum. "^ Then he continues : Id est, cau%a 
quae res sperandas/a^e^ quandoque mihtUtere in nobis; quod 
est dicere : f aciet nos consequi f utura bona. Et proprie dicitur 
fides siibstantia^ quia sperandis suistat^ et faciet ea esse in 
credentibus in alia vita.^ In a word, Fides is ''substantia 
sperandarum rerum," because it makes " things hoped for " 
beal to the believers ; it gives " things hoped for " beauty 
of existence. In this exegesis of '' substantia sperandarum 
rerum" we can recognize the current Greek exegesis of 
our text, viz., the anticipated reality of "things hoped for," 
although the derivation of substantia from substare shows a 
lack of understanding of the literal meaning of νττοστασ^ς. 

1 Migne, P. X,., 114, ββ3 Β. » BM. » J&id. * Ibid. 
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Secondly, faith is ^^ fawndation of all good things, which 
no one can change, and without which there can be no 
building; or, faith makes ^^ things hoped for" to exi^st in 
the heart of the believer: Et est fundamentum omnium 
bonorum quod nemo mutare potest, et sine quo non est bona 
aedificatio : vel, speranda iam facit esse in corde credentis•^ 
That is, Faith as the foundation of all good things is 
equated by Faith as the eau9e which makes '^ things hoped 
for " to exist in the heart of the believer. This is a note- 
worthy equation, because it may explain the exegesis of 
those who like Origen spoke of ^^ substantia sperandarum " as 
the ^^ fundamentum iustitiae." Substantia^ as dkfundaTnentv/m^ 
must be considered a derived sense of substantia (ι/ττοστασις) 
which means primarily beauty. For it is a very signifi- 
cant fact that those who interpret substantia (υΊτοστασνζ) in 
our text as fundamentum usually do so in the light of the 
doctrine of justification. So Origen * probably explained it, 
and so Strabo in what follows : Fides est causa sperandarum, 
quia causa iustitiae per quam sunt speranda.^ Hence, ^^ sub- 
stantia^^ means ^^fwndamentvm^^ only by adaptation, in the 
light of the doctrine of justification, or, at most, it was in 
view of the fact that "substantia" (ίπτοστασνζ) caused 
"things hoped for" to exist in the soul that the derived 
sense of Fides as iiie fwndam^entum iustitiae arose. 

We conclude that Stbabo understood Fides to be " sub- 
stantia sperandarum rerum " in the sense that Fides causes 

" THINGS HOPBD FOB " tO EXIST IN BEALITY in the SOUl of 

the believer. In the ■ Greek Patristic literature we find 
Ίπστίζ as the factor presenting future realities, whereas, we 
have here Faith, as the factor directly producing (Jaeiet) 
these realities. 

Hbabantjs (866), in his treatise. In JEpist. ad Hebr^ inter- 
prets our text in the very words of John Chrysostom with 

1 Migne, P. L^ 114, 663 C. > Bfigne, P. X., 114, 663 C. 

> Migne, P. Q., 14, 080 B. 
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the exception that he uses ^^scientia" where the other has 
ουσία. The following reason is given for the use of «u(- 
starvbia in Heb. xi, 1 : as ^^ things hoped for " are considered 
devoid of substantia (sine substantia), Faith gives them mb- 
gtantia ; nay more, it does not merely give it to them — it is 
the scientia of them : Quoniam ea quae sunt in spe, sine 
substantia esse putantur, fides eis tribuit substantiam ; 
magis autem non eis tribuit, eed ipsa est ecientia eorum.i 
Then, in the words of Chrysostom, follows the example of 
the resurrection of the body at the last day, which Faith 
makes to subsist in the soul.^ It is evident from the con- 
trast, "eiwe substantial^ and *'*' scientia^'*^ that "scientia" 
here means the perception op the beauty op things 
HOPED POB. The old Patristic idea of Faith, as a super- 
natural eye by which we see things in their beality, is 
easily recognized here. For ^^ sine substantia," as a charac- 
teristic of the object of hope, points to a contrast between 
the natural eye^ that cannot see the beauty op things 
HOPED POR, and Faith, that gives the "scientia" of the 
object of Faith in the same way as our natural eye gives the 
" scientia " (the perception) of the beauty op things seen. 
Faith represents things as reau.y existing, although 
they may seem to be " sine substantia " (without reality). 

The Greek Patristic exegesis of our text is strikingly 
given by Oectjmenius (X century) in Oomm. in Epist. ad 
Hebr. This author not only insists that υττοστασις means 
reauty in contrast to unreauty, but he also points 
out how "things hoped for" are made real, viz., by mak- 
ing THEM TO be present. First of all, Oecumenius says 
that 7Γ*στί9 is called the ονσια and υττοστασις of "things 
hoped for " : ΤΙιστις εστίν αυτή η υττοστασίς και ουσία των 
έλτΓίζομενων^ ιτραηματωνΛ Then he goes on to explain that 

1 Migne, P. X., 112, 788 B. « Ibid, » Migne, P. β., 119, 401 D. 

^ It is of interest to notice that ψρα^μΛτων is here connected with eλ1Γt^oμc- 
yctfv, not (as in the more common text) with βΜΊτομβνων, 
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*' things of hope " are without bbality (ανυπόστατα)^ so long 
as they are not present (μη τταροντά); but irum<i becomes 
both the ουσία and the υττοστασι^ of such things BY MAKING 

THEM TO EXIST (eivai) AND TO BE PRESENT: Έ7Γ€ΐ8η yap 
ra €v έλ,ΤΓίσιν ανυπόστατα βστιν^ ω? τβω? μη παρόντα^ η irurn^ 
ουσία TVi αυτών και η χητοστασις yiverai^ eivai αυτά και 
Trapeivai τρόπον τίνα παρασκ€υαζουσα^ Sia του πιστ€υ€ΐν 
€ΐναιΛ Πίστί9 is not only the reality of thing% hoped for^ 
but by υποστασί<ί it also makes them beal by making 
THEM PRESENT. In a word, we find here again the remark- 
able exegetical formula of the Greek Patristic literature: 

Π*στί9 = REALITY, or the anticipated reality op THINGS 
HOPED FOR THROUGH THE PRESENTATION OF THESE THINGS 
TO THE SOITL. 

In the briefest formula Theophylact (c. 1100) sums up 
the Greek Patristic exegesis of our text in Hxpositio in 
Hpist. ad Hebr, c. XI : Αοιπον χητοηραφ^ΓΟΛ υμιν την πιστιν^ 
και φησιν οτι ουσιωσν; εστί των μη π ω όντων και υποστασίζ 
των μη υφεστωτων.^ Faith is the factor that makes those 
things REAL (^ουσιωσι^^ that do not yet exist (των μηπω 
όντων). But πιστις not only takes " things hoped for " out 
of the class of mere imaginary figments of the mind (τωι^ 
μηπω όντων) by giving them reality (ουσιωσι<:)^ but in 
what follows Theophylact shows emphatically that the 
ANTICIPATED REALITY of things unsccn EXISTS (υποστασι^ 
των μη υφβστωτων). For υποστασι^ and υφ^στωτων are both 
derived from υφισταναι = EMPHATIC form of eivai^ and in 
our text πιστν: gives emphatic existence (υποστασι^) to 
those things of hope which do NOT yet so exist (μη υφ^στω- 
των). With this understanding of Theophylact's interpreta- 

1 Migne, P. β., 119, 401 D. 

a Migne, P. (?., 126, 340 D. 

> Coming from ονσω», **to give rbality," the term ουσιωσίί is the power 
that gives bbalitt to things of hope which are both future and unseen by 
natural eyes. Cf . Pape. 
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tion of έΚΐΓ^ζομενων υιτοστασί^ in mind, we can see more 
clearly ihe aptness and force of what, since John Chrysostom, 
has become the classical example of the Greek exegesis of 
our text, viz., the resurrection of the body at the last day: 
Otov η αναστασί^ ούτω νφβστηκεν^ αλλ' η iritm^ υφιστα αντην^ 
KCU Ίτρο οφθαΧμων ημιν τιθησι.^ The resurrection does not 
yet BEAiJiT EXIST CONCBETELY (ουτω υφ€στηκ€ν)^ but irurrvi 
makes it to subsist (νφιστά) and PLAGES IT befobe oub 
ETES (wpo οφθαΧμων ημιν τιθησι) in such a manner that we 
are more fully convinced about its beauty than we are 
about the things we see with the eyes of the body. For 
things placed before our physical eyes and perceived by 
them are undisputed beaIjITIes, yet even more so are things 
seen by the eyes of Faith. 

This classical example of the Greek exegesis of έλτηζομβ" 
νων νίΓοστασί^ proves to what extremes the Greeks went to 
show that νΊΓοστασκ; meant fundamentally beality. 

Hugo of St. Victob (1141) is interesting in this, that 
he shows how Fides can be ^^ substantia rerum sperandarum*' 
for future, present, and past objects, respectively : 

1. Fides is properly the "substantia" of future things, 
because throrigh it we know that they are: Et ideo proprie 
Fides substantia f uturorum dicitur, quia per earn scimus quod 
8unt.^ It is the same idea that Hrabanus before him ex- 
pressed in the words: Fides is the "scientia" of "things 
hoped for " — the pebcbption op the beality op things 

HOPED FOB. . 

2. Fides can be called ^ substantia rerum sperandarum " 
for present or past objects, because it makes the ^things 
hoped for '^^ to subsist in us: Fides etiam de praesentibus, vel 
praeteritis potest dici substantia rerum sperandarum . . • 
id est causa^ quae res sperandas facit svbsistere in nobis,^ This 
is a step further : Fides not only makes things beal, but 
also PBESENT (immediately existing in us). Thus we find 

1 Migne, P. β., 126, 340 D. « Migne, P. L•, 176, 620 D. » Ibid. 
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that Hugo of St. Victor emphasizes the traditional Greek 
interpretation of έΚνιζομερων woarcun^^ viz., faith is that 

WHICH MAKES " THINGS HOPBD FOB " BEAL AND PBBSENT. 

As a Student ^ of Aristotle, Plato, and Boetius, Gilbebt 
DB LA PoBB&B (f 1154) is interesting in his interpretation 
of έλ.ιηζομα'ωρ υττοστασί^. In his commentary on Rom• i, 17, 
he quotes Heb. zi, 1, and interprets it in the light of the 
traditional Patristic exegesis. He says that it is a catMative 
usage of Fides, when we say that by it we embrace with such 
great certitude things that we do not yet Aave, that they sub- 
$i$t imu a$ ^^ had " : Huius yero fidei tarn est efficax usus, ut 
ea quae nondum habemus, sed a nobis sperantur Tiabenda^ 
tanta certitudine amplectamur, ut per ipwtm tanqiwm habita 
in nobis mibsigtant.^ Notice here in strong terms the Greek 
Patristic explanation of ννοστασις^ as that which causes 

" things hoped fob " TO BE BEAL BY MEANS OF POSSES- 
SION, PBBSENTED OB ANTICIPATED. Here the ANTICIPATED 

POSSESSION, as the means by which these things of hope are 
made beal to us, is emphasized (tanquam habita in nobis 
subsistant). 

The interpretation of ^^ substantia rerum sperandarum " in 
the Middle Ages is pointedly summarized in the splendid 
exegesis of Thomas of Acquin, In HpiMtolam ad He- 
braeoSj c. XI, Lectio I• In this commentary, Thomas gives 
the ** setting " of our text ; he insists that it is a definition 
(though obscure) of Faith, and answers the question, why 
Faith can be defined in terms of spes which contains Fides. 
These points will receive due attention in the interpretation 
of oar text. But here, where our immediate aim is the 
exegesis of ^^ substantia rerum sperandarum,'' it suffices 
merely to mention them. 

i Schafi, Λ BAigiou» JBncffclopaeaiaf etc., art. on Gilbert de la Porrfe, Π, 

878. 

* Text taken from Denifie'e Luthsr und LutherUm^ Die 8ckriflau$leger 
Μ Luther «ber JiMtttia Dei, 42. 
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By way of introduction, Thomas notes that there are many 
explanations of our text, — substantia potest multipliciter 
exponi.^ He summarizes them, however, under two heads : 

1. Subgtantia can be used in a eavsai sense, by which 
** things hoped for" are made present to νΛ through Fides — 
either (a) bt/ way of merits when one comes to see what he 
hopes for (since vision is the reward of Fides); or (δ) by 
way of ownership, when one already hoi in a sense what is ' 

believed will happen at some future time : Uno modo causor \ 

liter^ et tunc habet duplicem sensum• Unum quod est sub- 
stantia, id est faciens in nobis suistare res sperandas, quod 
facit duobus modis. Uno modo quasi merendo; ex hoc enim | 

quod captivat et submittit intellectum suum his quae sunt 
fidei, meretur quod aliquando perveniat ad videndum hoc 
quod sperat ; visio enim est merces fidei. Alio modo qiuisi 
per suam proprietatem praesentialiter facit quod id quod cre- 
ditur futurum in re, aliquo modo iam habeatur, dummodo 
credat in Deum.' In a word. Fides as ^^ substantia rerum 
sperandarum" makes "things hoped for" ACTUAUiY and 
BEALLY TO EXIST and be present in the soul by a kind of 
" seeing " or by a kind of " having," — the former being the 
result of a '^ kind of merit " and the latter being the result 
of a "kind of possession." This explanation of our text is 
the current Greek exegesis of the same with the exception 
that some of the Greeks specified the manner of seeing the 
BEATJTY as PBESENTATiON,^ and the manner of possessing 
the BEATJTY as anticipation, title-deeds,* or guaean- 
TEE. It is also to be noted that the transformation of Fides 
into vision is strongly emphasized in both the Greek and the 
Latin Patristic * writings. 

1 Opera Omnia, XXI, 087. 

s Of. Theodoret and John Chiysoetom, pp. 42, 38, of this book. 
4 Cf . Greek Papyri and Clement of Alexandria, p. 26, of this book. 
s We note only one repreeentatiye of the Greek and one of the Latin Pa- 
tristic literature. In Stromata^'^ Π, 2, Clement of Alexandria describes the 
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2. The other sense, in which ^^ substantia rerum speranda- 
rum " can be explained in our text is the essence of " things 
hoped for " : alio modo exponi potest substantia essentialiter, 
quasi Fides est substantia, id est essentia rerum sperandarum. 
Unde in Graeco habetur: Hypostasis rerum sperandarum.^ 
Then Thomas goes on to explain his use of " essentia." Sub- 
stantia is " essentia " just as First Principles are " essentia," 
in the sense that they in a way contain everything in any 
thing. Fides is ^^ essentia" in the same sense that First 
Principles, which must be accepted by Faith, contain the 
whole mbstarvbially. This is true in all sciences; and, hence^ 
if geometry were the " essence " of beatitude, then he who 
had the principles of geometry would in a certain sense have 
the " essence " of beatitude, — Et in Hits principiis qtioddam- 
modo continetur tota scientia sicut conclusiones in praemisgis^ et 
effectuB in causa. Qui ergo habet principia illius scientiae, 
habet substantiam eius, puta geometriae. Et si geometria' 

precise way by which rurnt develops into knowledge, αντίκα η /ueXeriy τη$ 
'πω'Τ€ω$ €ΤΓΐ4Ττημη yiyverm θ€μέ\ίω β€βαιω €ΐΓ€μηρ€ΐ<τμ€Ρη (BerL Ed. Clem, Ah^ Π. 
117). That is, the exercise of Faith directly becomes Knowledge. Again, 
in Stramata^ ΥΠ, 10, Clement considers the steps to perfection, and says of 
irttf-rtt, that starting with it and being developed by it, through the grace of 
God, the knowledge respecting Him is to be acquired ae far as possible — 
** till it restores the pure in heart to the crowning place of rest, teaching to 
gaze upon God face to face, with knowledge and comprehension,'* — «xpit av 
eis T09 κορνφαιαν ατοκατΜτηση τηί αναΐΓανσ€ν$ rcwov τον καθαμον τη καδια ιτρο- 
atawov Tpos ιτροσωπον €ΐηστημ4>νικωί κολ καταΚψττικωί τον Beov erowTeveip 9t9a- 
ξητα (BerL Ed. Clem. AL, ΙΠ, 41). This idea that the pure in heart shall 
begin to know what they believe is throughout the whole Patristic literature 
the common expression for the way Fides passes into knowledge and vision. 

Augustine, too, in Enchiridion^ c. 6, writes that when the mind has been 
imbued with the first elements of that Faith which worketh by love, it en- 
deavors by purity of life to attain unto sight, where the pure and perfect of 
heart know that unspeakable beauty, the full vision of which is supreme 
happiness, — Cum autem initio fidei, quae per dilectionem operatur, imbuta 
mens f uerit, tendit bene vivendo etiam ad speoiem pervenire, ubi est Sanctis 
et perf ectis cordibus nota ineSabilis pulchritodo, cuius plena visio f elicitas. 
(Migne, P. X.,40, 288.) 

1 Op. cit., XXI, 087. 
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esset eeeentia beatitadinis, qui haberent principia geometriae, 
haberent quoddammodo mibitantiam beatitudinie•^ 

Tet another example is g^ven by Thomas : just as the tree 
is contained in the seed, so ^^ things hoped for " are contained 
in Faith as a substantia. Undoubtedly, *^ substantia " is here 
used in the sense of contents, a meaning which is in this 
form entirely new in the history of the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, 
although in fact it is nothing else than an amplification of 
ντΓοστασι^ = BEAUTY. 

BoNAVBNTUBB (f 1274), in Sent., Lib. Ill, Art. I, Quaes. 
V, somewhat under the influence of Augustine, prepares the 
way for a new exegesis of έΚιηζομ€ΐ^ν tnrotrraavi, although 
he also repeats substantially the traditional Patristic inter- 
pretation of our text. In general he says that Faith is 
essentially a matter of the intellect and the will, in that it 
makes firm the latter and illvmmes the former. In so far 
as Faith makes the will fibm, it is called ^^ substantia," or 
^^ f undamentum," and in so far as it illitmikes the intel- 
lect, it is called ^^ argumentum " : Nam ipsa Fides secundum 
essentiam suam aliquid respicit ex parte inteUectus, et aliquid 
ex parte affectus. Habet enim affectum stabilirej et intdlec" 
twm iUwrninare. Ft in quantum affectum stabiUt, dicitur 
" substantia," sive " fundamentum " ; in quantum autem tn- 
tellectum Uluminat, dicitur ^^ argumentum." ^ The original 
idea of νττοστασις has been forgotten here. Only the " sub- 
stantia " as f ortitudo of Augustine has some similarities to 
it. But Bonaventure allows us to infer that some notion of 
beality is still in the term, in another reference to Heb. xi, 
1,' where he says that Fides can be called "substantia," in so 
far as it is the foundation of our spiritual edifice : In hac de- 
finitione Fides dicitur substantia, id est fundamentum substaos 
aedificio spirituali, quod est gratia et gloria.^ But Faith is 
a foundation in the sense that it makes things hopbd 

1 Op. cit., XXI, 687. » Op, cU,, Vm, 179. 

« Opera Omnia, IV, 496. * Ibid. 
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FOB TO STJBSiST through grace with as much bbality as 
they will exist through glory : Ipsa namquam Fides faciJt 
aliqiLaliter res sperandas in nobis subsistere per gratiam, et f aciet 
tandem per gloriam. • . • Rerum sperandarum dicitur, quia 
fides per assensum facit in nobis subsistere res sperandas.^ 
This shows that Bona venture understood " substantia " in our 
text at least once as reality or presentation of reality. 
And his analysis of Fides into intellectual and volitional 
elements is rather a rhetorical application than a strict notion 
of τΓ*στί9-ν7Γοστασί9. 

In the interpretation of our text by Erasmus (f 1586), 
we meet for the first time the new meaning of ^ substantia," 
FiDUCiA. So he unmistakably interprets " substantia " 
in Heb. xi, 1 : Illud adiiciam, hoc loco fidem non usurpari 
proprie pro ea qua credimus credenda, sed qua spereamus, 
h.e., IPSA FIDUCIA.2 Understanding " rerum sperandarum " 
as things of the future, and at the same time realizing that 
Faith embraces also things of the past and of the present, 
Erasmus reconciles the difficulty by saying that here Fides 
is described synecdochically : Glossema quoddam vetustum 
indicat hoc dictum synecdochen, cum fides sit et praeteri- 
torum et praesentium et futurorum.^ It is also to be noted 
that Erasmus' interpretation of '* substantia " as fiducia is 
determined, not by the meaning of νττοστασις or ^ substan- 
tia," but by the grammatical connection of the same with 
*' rerum sperandarum," of which it is a qualification (hoc 
loco fidem non usurpari proprie pro ea qua credimus cre- 
denda, sed qua speramus^ h.e., IPSA fiducia). 

Following Erasmus, Luther (f 1546) gave still further 
impetus to the interpretation of " substantia " as fiducia. 
Fortunately, we can summarize Luther's exegesis of our 
text in a Thesis of Alia Musdem Argumenti cum Priore^ 
Contra Satanam et Synogogam Ipsius: De Fide — Thesis 
22: fides vera est substantia cordis, id est, firma 

1 Ibid. « Critici Sacri, Vn, Part Π, p. 1101. » Ibid. 
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BT GEBTA FIDUCIA IN DEUM PBOMISSOBEM MISEBIGOBDIAE 

BT AUxnJDE•^ Luther telle ue in his Comment, in EpiMto- 
lam S. Pavli ad Q-alatas^ c. 5, how it was that he abandoned 
his first interpretation of υ^-οστασί^^ as possession or poweb, 
for the sense, tbust in pbomises, which is equivalent to 
firma et certa fiducia in Dewm promiseorem misericordiae et 
av/xUii. Here he states that for a long time he had followed 
Jerome^s interpretation of υνοατασκ^ as possession or 
POWEB, especially since this was also the more general 
usage of the term in Scripture : In qua sententia et ego diu 
f ui, , quod observassem substantiam in sacris Uteris fere 
ubique pro facultatibus et possessione usurpari, maxime, 
cum ad hoc Hieronymi huius loci tenerem auctoritatem.^ 
This interpretation Luther was led to abandon by Melanch- 
thon, who showed him that when ^^ substantia " meant pos- 
session or POWER, ννοστασι^ was not the term used, but 
rather ουσια^ βροτος^ or νιταρξις : Postquam Melanchthon . . . 
ostendit substantiam, quando facultatem significat, non 
νίΓοστασιν (quo verbo Apostolus Heb. xi utitur), sed vel 
ουσιαν vel βροτον vel ντταρζιν graece dici, mutavi senten- 
tiam.^ Our author then confirms his view by the interpre- 
tation of Chrysostom, who understood νττοστασί? as SUB- 
siSTENTiA, from which Luther judged that pbomissio, 
PACTUM, and especially expectatio could be used with 
equal reason: Cedoque sensu meo, υττοστασιν seu substan- 
tiam significare proprie subsistentiam et substantiam, qua 
quodlibet in se subsistit, ut Chrysostomus sapit, vel etiam 
PBOMissiONEM, PACTUM, dc quo non est nunc tempus latins 
disputandi, expectationem, quae verbi, unde descendit 
χητοστασι^^ vis et proprietas admittit.^ It is difficult to see 
how Luther can consider pbomcssioiom, pactum, and 

1 Ed. Jena, Tomtu Pfimtu Omnium Operum LtUheriy 628. 

s Ed. Irmischer, Lutheri Opera Omnia^ 29-81, ΠΙ, 487. 

•Ibid. 

« Op. cit., 29^1, m, 488. 
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especially expegtatiokem, as having about the same mean- 
ing as Chrysostom's subsistentiam (the emphasis of 
beality), or that the via et proprtetas verbis unde descendit 
ν7Γοστασ«9, admits the sense of expegtatio. But this is an 
important matter— ^ how can υιτοστασι^ mean expectation 
most aptly from its derivation? And Luther's ^^de quo 
non est nunc tempus latius disputandi " is not sufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of scientific exegesis. 

In marked contrast to Erasmus. and Luther, Vatablus 
(f 1547) follows the traditional Patristic exegesis: Fides 
is essentia in the sense that it makes things to be pbesent: 
Rerum sperandarum essentia, demonstratio rerum quae 
conspici non possunt: Le.^ quae credit res promissas a Deo, 
nondum tamen praestitas, tarn veras esse qumn si iam prae- 
stitae essent^ pbaesentes et demonstbatae.^ In a word, 
"substantia" makes pbesent "things hoped for," and 
** argumentum " makes demonstbated ** things unseen." 
We have again for the meaning of υττοστασίς the anticipa- 
tion and the pbesentation of a futube beality. 

Clabius (f 1555) understands υττοστασις to mean foun- 
dation or BASIS : Fidem esse rerum quae sperantur νττοστα- 
σλ9, et tanquam basim et fundamentuh quo subsistant ea 
quae nondum adsunt, et tanquam pbaesenttam esse videan- 
tur.2 FOUNDATION is not the primary meaning of υττοστασι^. 
And the further explanation of Clarius' usage (νττοστασνζ 
means foundation in this that it gives " things hoped for " 
subsistence and pbesence) resembles the manner in which 
ι/9Γ0<Γτασ«9 was employed by the Greeks in the sense of 

REALITY, — ANTICIPATION, BEPBESENTATION, and GUABAN- 
ΤΕΕ OF A FUTUBE BEAUTY. 

Sebastian Castalio (f 1563) enumerates three inter- 
pretations of our text : 

1. "The substance of things hoped for" «the matter 
OF THINGS HOPED FOB (also Thomas of Acquin) : υττοστασι^ 

1 OrUici Sacri, VH, Part Π, p. 1104. « Op. c«., p. 1116. 
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est eubetantia, et ipea res atque materia, ut in huius epistolae 
e.I, 81; 

2. '*' The substance of things hoped for " » the proof of 
THINGS HOPED FOB: Transferator νιτοστασις ad alia, at 2 
Cor. xi, 17, cp ταύτη τη νΊΓοστασ€ΐ τη^' κανχψτ&ας^ in hac 
gloriandi materia, sive abgumbntum * ; 

3. ^^The substance of things hoped for" «the subjec- 
tion OP THINGS HOPED FOB BY WHICH ABSENT THINQS 

ABE MADE PBESENT : Ut sit νΐΓ0<Γτασ«9, cum res υφίσταται^ 
proponitur^ mbiicitur^ et pbaesens statuitur. Itaque, hie 
dicitur eorum quae sperantur subiicitio^ quod absentia nobis 
iuMiciat ac propanat^ εβαίαέφιβ ut praesentia esse yideantur, 
nee secus eis assentimur quam si cemeremus•^ In this third 
interpretation of our text, we notice (a) that Castalio fol- 
lows the traditional Greek interpretation (Faith is that 
which makes pbesent things which abb absent) ; (δ) 
that. Castalio derives the term vwooToa-i^ from νφισταναι 
(emphasis of €ivai) in contradistinction to the combination 
of VTTO and ιστημι> in the mistaken sense of a kind of under- 
lying. 

The manner in which *^ things hoped for " become beal is 
repeatedly expressed by Calvin (f 1564) in his interpreta- 
tion of our text. In his Commentary on Habacuc^ c. II, 5, 
he calls Fides a vision of hidden things and the mbn^tentia 
of absent things : Yisio rerum abscondarum, ut etiam vocatur 
XI ad Hebr. et subsistentia rerum absentium•^ If, as it 
seems, " subsistentia " is the equivalent of υττοστασις, then, for 
Calvin, the meaning of the term is similar to that of the 
Greek Patristic literature, — νττοστασι^ is the factor that 
makes absent things pbesent. Even more pointedly Calvin 
explains what he means by '^ subsistentia " in his exegesis of 
Heb. xi, 1, in Hom. LVII, In Lib. Samuel^ c. XVI : At 
Fides illud quo extant quae sperantur et quae demonstrat 

1 CriZid Sacri, VH, Part Π, p. 1106. » Ibid, 

s JOfid, * Oalvini Opera, XUn, 640. 
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quae non cemuntur.^ Here υιτοστασι^ evidently is the factor 
whereby *' things hoped for" become bbal and existing 
(extant). ΎΊτοστασις is the presentation op a beality• 

In equating υφίσταται by €χ€ΐ το eivai Casaxtbon 
(f 1614) shows a remarkably accurate understanding of the 
Greek notion of ι/ττοστασι? as true beality. He also identifies 
it with the '^esse revera" — the very beauty — in contrast 
to the figments of the imagination (βιανοιας αΛ/αιτλασματα^: 
ΎτΓοστασι^ dubio procul hie accipitur ut cum apud philosophos 
dicuntur τα νρος τι habere υττοστοΑτίν^ h.e., esse beveba, 
non autem n;9 ημ€Τ€ρα^ Βιανοιας αναΊτΧϋΜ-ματα, Ύφιστατ<α 
pro €χ€ΐ το eivai usurpant philosophi.^ What is valuable 
about this interpretation is the fact that the author recognizes 
the derivation of υνοστασις from υφιστανοΛ^ and also that he 
confirms the Greek Patristic exegesis of the term by the 
classical, νφισταται^€γ€ΐ το eivcu (υφίσταται pro €χ€ΐ το eivcu 
usurpant philosophi), a strong phrase for emphatic exist- 
ence or VEBY BEAUTY. 

Estius * (f 1618) notes three interpretations of " sub- 
stantia rerum sperandarum," according as ^* substantia" 
means foundation or pbinciple, beauty or existence, 
and CEBTITUDE, respectively : 

1. Faith can be said to be the foundation of "things 
hoped for," in the sense that it is a basis and foundation 
upon which hoped-for salvation so rests, that without it 
salvation could not exist; no more than a column could 
(exist) without its base, or a house without its founda- 
tion, — as accidents are upheld by their substance : Quod sit 
veluti basis ac fundamentum, cui sperata salus ita innitatur, 

1 Qp. cU.j XXX, 167. 

« OrUid Saeri, Vn, Part Π, p. 1118. 

' Eetius also obwrves that although many, such as Jerome, Theodoret, and 
Theophylact, consider Heb. xi, 1, a definition of Faith, yet for him it is rather 
a description of the same: Breviter respondeo, non tam definitionem qnam 
deecriptionem sen notationem qnamdam fidei his Apostoli verbis contineii 
(SstiOs, Oomm. in θ€φ. Χζ EpUL ad Hebr.^ 274.) 
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ut absque ea haberi nequeat; quomodo columna basi, et 
domus innititar f undamento ; vel etiam quomodo accidentia 
a substantia sustinentur•'^ We know that wroarcuri^ in the 
sense of foundation is unusual in the Greek Patristic 
exegesis. 

2. "Substantia" is reality and existence. Faith in 
this sense is said to be the υιτοστασις of " things hoped for " 
by metonymy, because it fboduges, generates, and ex- 
hibits to us ^^ things hoped for," which of themselves do not 
yet exist : Ut Fides hoc sensu dicitur eorum, quae sperantur, 
hypostasis ac substantia (nimirum per metonymiam ab 
effectu), quia, quamvis, spe pendente, nondum ilia existanty 
tamen eorum existentiam in nobis quodammodo fides efficit ac 
ffignitj atque ipsa praesentia nobis exhibit.^ This is nothing 
other than the current Greek exegesis of our text : thinos 

HOPED FOR are MADE REAL EITHER BT ANTICIPATION OR 
BY REPRESENTATION. 

3. Because Faith makes us as certain about ^^ things hoped 
for," as if they were already present and grasped with the 
hands; nay, because Faith makes us more certain of ^* things 
hoped for " than if they were seen with the eyes, or demon- 
strated by reason, it happens that some interpret wroarcun^ in 
our text as certitude or certification: Dum videlicet 
adeo certos de iis nos facit, atque si re ipsa iam praestita 
essent, ac manibus tenerentur; certiores vero, quam si vel 
oculis essent conspecta, vel ratione demonstrata. Quo fit, ut 
ντΓοστασίν nonnulli certitudinem vel certificationem interpre- 
tentur.^ But here the effect of υττοστασι^ is described, not 
υ7Γοστασ*9 itself. 

SuAREZ (f 1617), Tract. I, disp. II, sect. V, num. 7, 
repeats the secondary interpretation of Thomas of Acquin, 
viz., that Faith is called the ^^ substance of things hoped 
for," because by Faith we have what is contained in the 
Symbolum — the essentials op salvation substantially: 

1 Op. cU., 274. a Ibid. » Ibid. 
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Fides est substantia rerum sperandanim ; nam in Symbolo 
continentur omnia, quae ad banc substantiam pertinent, nam 
ibi docetur Deus, qui est objectum beatitudinis, quam 
speramus•^ This interpretation of our text has nothing 
whatever to do with the original Pauline description of 
irurri^ in Heb. xi, 1. 

BFJJiAKMTNE (f 1621), De Ohristo^ Lib. II, c. IV, in 
discussing the terms ι/ττοστασις and ουσια^ not only sum- 
marizes pointedly the Greek Patristic view of ι/ττοστασις, as a 
modus existendi, but also shows that the New Testament 
usage of the word (there are only five instances of the use of 
χητοστασι^ in the New Testament; viz., Heb. i, 8; iii, 14; 
xi, 1 ; and 2 Cor. ix, 4 ; xi, 17) is constant and means 
that ^^ foundation " or ^^ &<m« " which exists per se and supports 
other things in their existence: His enim locis explicatur 
nomen νΊτοστασι^ in genere significare fundamentum seu 
basim, quae alia sustentat, et ipsa per se subsistit.^ This is 
the meaning of νττοστασν; in Heb. xi, 1, because Faith is the 
foundation of justice and not only exists per se, but even 
gives existence to ^* things hoped for " — things which in se are 
not yet^ but which through Faith seem already in some way to 
exist: Hie autem postea hoc nomen traducitur et accom- 
modatur ad Fidem, quia Fides est fundamentum justitiae, et 
non solum ipsa per se exsistit, et etiam dat subsistentiam 
rebus speratis, quae enim sperarmis in se non sunt^ sed per 
Mdem quodammodo iam eadstere videntur,^ What is of interest 
in this citation of Bellarmine is not so much that he repeats 
emphatically the current Greek Patristic exegesis of our text, 
but that he regards as equivalent the two senses of ^sub- 
stantia," FUNDAMENTUM and QUAE ALIA SUSTENTAT ET 
IPSA PER SE SUBSISTIT. ΤτΓΟστοσίί in the sense of FUNDA- 
MENTUM is, as we have repeatedly noted, a derived usage, or 
better, a popular and plastic expression of the primary 
meaning of the term. 

1 Opera OmniOj ΧΠ, 20. > Opera, I, 208. * Op. eit., I, 204. 
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For John Piscatob (f 1625), as for Estius, Heb. xi, 1 
is not a definition of Fides, but rather a description of the 
same in its effects : Id est, Fides ex se parit certam spem 
rerum a Deo promissarum adeo ut ilia, quae ex Dei promis- 
sione sperantur necdum cemuntur, iam reip%a subsigtere sive 
extare et coram cemi videantur,^ Again we notice that our 
author follows the Greek Patristic interpretation, emphasiz- 
ing the two typical points : (a) anticipated beality (iam 
reipsa subsistere) ; and (6) presentation of beauty 
(extare et coram cemi videantur). 

John Capellus (f 1626) thinks that in our text justify- 
ing and saying Faith are defined : Definit igitur hie fidem 
antonomastice dictam, sive iustificantem et salyificam.^ 
Our author also interprets wrotmun^ as confidence; and 
most interesting and important is the fact that he lays down 
the arguments for this interpretation, which have been so 
frequently repeated by other exegetes. Capellus notes that 
classical authors use νττοστασι^ in various senses, and, what 
is to our immediate purpose, he says that it is employed in 
this Epistle in two meanings : (a) as a subsisting person 
(Heb. i, 3); (6) ae an act or habit of confidence: 
Secundo significat habitum vel actum fiducialem.^ Then 
Capellus gives a philological proof for this interpretation of 
ντΓοστασ*?. He says that νΊΤοστασις is derived from the 
preposition ι/ττο, which has the meaning of submission joined 
with expectation, and from the noun στασις which means a 
FIRM standing : Quo sensu consideranda I, prepositio, II, 
nomen. Prepositio sumitur hie eodem sensu quo sumitur 
in vocibus υττομζναν, etc. Designat enim utrobique submis- 
sionem cum expectatione coniunctam. Nomen στασις con- 
siderandum ut habens significationem standi. . . . Ita 
ντΓοστασι^ erat FiDUCiA velut in statione manens ac rem 

1 Comm. in Omnea Lib. N. Γ., p. 77. 
« CrUici 8acH, Vn, Part Π, p. 1114. 
« Op, cit, p. 1116. 
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promiseam exspectans cum animi sabmisaion^.^ Then fol- 
lows the confirmation of his view from the usage of υττοστα- 
σις in the LXX as FIDUGIA (Ps. xxxix, 7 ; Ruth i, 12 ; Ezek. 
xix, δ ; and in the N. T. 2 Cor. ix, 4 ; and xi, 17 ; and in 
Heb. iii, 14). We have here the results of a philological 
playing with the term ι/ττοστασι?» which are quite foreign to 
the sense of the term in the Greek Patristic literature, and 
which show a superficial knowledge of Greek. 

Cameron (f 1625) interprets έλτηζομενων χητοστασι^ as 
EXPECTATION OP THINGS HOPED FOR, and like Capellus 
confirms the same by the usage of χητοστασι^ in the afore- 
said passages of the LXX. Speaking of υττοστασ^? he says : 
Sed eo potius sensus accipienda est in N. T. haec vox, quo 
in Veteri apud LXX. Atque ΠΙ^ΓΠΓΐ h.e. bxpectationbs, 
interpretantur per hanc vocem ι/ττοστασ^ν.^ The traditional 
Greek exegesis is here, as in CapeUus, entirely abandoned. 

TrBiNUS (f 1636) f oUows the Greek exegesis of νττοστοσ^. 
In his further explanation he remarks that, although ^^ things 
hoped for " do not yet exist (nondum existunt), yet Faith 
makes them to subsist in the intellect (facit subsistere in in- 
tellectu), so that the believer is as certain about them as if 
they (dready de facto existed : Res quae sperantur et non- 
dum existunt, facit subsistere in intellectu, id est tam certas 
in animo hominis haberi ac iam de facto existerent•^ Tirinus 
here shows with great clarity how the notion of conviction 
in 7Γ*στ49 depends on υττοστασ-ι^, by which "things hoped 
for " are made to subsist in the intellect op the bb- 
lieyer. Tirinus is also the first to r^'ect the interpretation 
of ντΓοστασκ as FIDUCIA. 

Cornelius a la pipe (f 1687) gives two possible inter- 
pretations of our text according as u7Γoστασi9 is understood 
either as foundation, or as reality : 

1 Critici Sacri, ΥΠ, Part Π, p. 1116. 
« CrUici Sacri, ΥΠ, Part Π, p. 1114. 
t Comm, in 8. θ., Π, 48a 
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1. Τποστοσ49 = FOUNDATION. Comelins says that if 
vTroarcun^ means foundation, then our text must be inter- 
preted as follows: Faith is the basis or foundation of 
^^ things hoped for " : Fides ergo est substantia, id est basis 
et FUNDAMENTUM, rerum sperandarum.^ But, as we have 
shown so often, υττοστοσν; means foundation only by rea- 
son of a popular philological derivation, or by reason of a 
dogmatic analogy ; and, hence, it is no true interpretation of 
our text. 

2. ΤτΓοστασκ β REALITY. This preferred interpretation 
of our text is the current Greek exegesis of the same. 
Cornelius thinks that ι/ττοστασ-ί? must be understood in the 
same sense as found in c. iii, 14 of the same Epistle, viz., 
a SUBSISTING and existing thing. Idem est quod subsis- 
TENTIA et EXISTENTIA.2 Our author then explains how 
^ things hoped for," which do not yet subsist op them- 
selves, yet through certitude have that kind op exist- 
ence (to the believer) by which they are regarded as 
ALREADY EXISTING: Fides facit ut bona futura qu<ie non- 
dum eadstunt certa habeamus, certoque futura credamus et 
speremus, perinde ac si iam suAsisterent; eaque coram nobis 
eemeremus : fides enim ilia ipsa qium pr<iesentia et certissima 
ocyJis mentis suhiidt^ sicque per suam certitudinem, quamdam 
subsistentiam dat rebus speratis et futuris in intellectu et 
mente fidelium.^ ΤΙιστι^ makes ^ things hoped for" so real 
to the believer that, in spite of the fact that they are future, 
they are regarded as already existing (ac si iam subsis- 
terent). In a word, ττιστι^ through υττοστασι^ is the ANTICI- 
PATION OP A FUTURE REALITY. The effect of this making 

"things hoped for" real to the believer is CERTI- 
TUDE, and, hence, we can call ττ^στ*? here, as does the 
Peshitto, — PERSUAsio et certitudo de eis rebus quae 
sunt in spe, perinde ac si iam existerent actu^ 

1 Comm, in 8. 5., XVm, 618. » Ibid. 

« Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
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HuGK) Grotius (f 1645), following the new exegeeie of 
Capellus, interprets χητοστασι^ of our text as firm expecta- 
tion, and confirms the same by the usual appeal to the LXX 
and, also, to what will become the classical reference to the 
Ancient Greeks (i.e. Polybius): Rerum sperandarum fibma 
QUAEDAM EXPECTATio.^ Grotius also instances the usage 
of "substantia" in Tertullian (De Cultu Fern., II, 2), which 
we have already considered.^ 

Thomas Gatakebus (fl654) adopts the exegesis of 
Castalio: ΎτΓοστασνζ = SUBIECTIO. The interpretation reads 
as follows : subiegtio quod absentia nobis mibiiciat ac pro- 
ponat^ efficiatqtie ut praesentia esse videantur, nee secus iis 
assentiamur quam si cerneremus.^ This exegesis is essen- 
tially the Greek Patristic interpretation of our text, in 
which the reality op ^ things hoped for " by presenta- 
tion is the keynote. 

Like Cornelius a Lapide, Menoghiu8 (f 1655) notes two 
traditional interpretations of our text ; 

1. Faith is the foundation sustaininq our hope; 
Fundamentum spem nostram sustentans.^ 

2. Fides is the subsistentia and existentia of " things 
hoped for": Fides est subsistentia sive existentia rerum 
sperandarum.^ It is a repetition of an interpretation already 
well known to us. 

Although Matthew Polus' (f 1669) interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1 is but a synopsis of the interpretations in Critici 
Sacrij yet, since ιητοστασις began to be interpreted as fedu- 
GiA at this time, it will be useful to note the argument that 
our author contributes for the same: Probatur haec ex- 
positio : (1) ex origine vocis, ab νφιστασθαι^ quod est firmi- 

1 Critici 8acH, ΥΠ, Part Π, p. 1181. 

« Cf . p. 48 n, 

s Cf . PoU, Matthaei, Synopsia CrU, Bt Mior., IV, 1863. 

4 Comm. Tot. 8. 8., Π, 248. 
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ter sUie, non cadere, non fagere, non cedere, at apud Plut. 
et Synes; (2) ex usu yocis, turn Heb. iii, 14, turn apud 
LXX qui ίβΤΓοστασιν pro spe et expectatione ponunt, Ruth i, 
12 ; Ps. xxxix, 8 ; Ezek. xix, 5 ; turn in Polybio.^ 

Daniel Bbbnius (c. 1666) repeats the Greek expression 
for the two ways by which " things hoped for " are made 
BEAL to the believer, viz., by aktigipatbd possbssion and 
by PBESBNTATION. Our author says that Fides is called 
the ^^ substantia rerum sperandarum," quia facit ut res in 
expectatione positae, quae nondum actu poseidentuTy velut 
prae^o nnt, animo apprehendantur.^ 

William Βγγβκιττ (f 1703) connects the two interpre- 
tations of υτΓοστασέ? — FIBM EXPECTATION and SUBSIS- 
TBNTiA — in these words : Speaking of Faith, it is a confi- 
dent AND FIBM EXPECTATION of good things which God 
has promised, giving the good things hoped for a beal 
8IJB8ISTENCE in our minds and souls.^ 

The secondary interpretation of ννοστασι^ by NataliS 
Alexandeb (fl724) is foundation, but his primary 
interpretation is the traditional one — pbesentation of 
BEALiTr : Quia f utura bona caelestia et aetema : quae sunt 
obiectum spei nostrae, in nobis qaodammodo suAsistere faeit^ de 
illis adeo certos nos reddens ac si ipsa iam praestita essent, ac 
manibus tenerentur.^ 

Gbobqius Raphelus (f 1750) merely adopts Gerhard's 
interpretation of νΊτοστασυζ as fiducia, and gives the usual 
references to the LXX ; and he is the first to note down the 
exact reference to Polybius (2>e Soratio Ooclite^ Lib. YI, c. 
56, and Lib. V, c. 16).« 

1 Synopsis CrU. et Alior., TV, 1364. 
« Opera Theologica, In Part. N.T., 110. 
s ExposUory Notes wUh, etc., Heb. zi, 1. 

4 Comm, LUisraUs et Moralis in Omnss Epist, SaneH PmUi Apost., etc., 
Tom. n, 4θβ. 

* AnnataUanes Fhilologieas in N. Γ., m, 687 sq. 
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WoLFius (fl738) also accepts the interpretation of 
ντΓοστασ»? of our text as FIDUCIA, although he notes the 
Patristic exegesis and also shows the resemblance between 
the Pauline ιηστυζ of Heb. xi, 1 and Philo's ηηστί^ in De 
Ahrah. Our author says very plainly: Assentior illis, qui 
tnroarcuTiv de GEBTA FIDUCIA ad res speratas accipiunt.^ 

Also for DoDDBiDGB (f 1751) Faith is the oonpidbnt 
EXPECTATION^ of " things hoped for." 

Bengsl (f 1751), on the contrary, goes back to the 
Patristic literature for his interpretation, and sums up in 
most pointed phrases the current Greek exegesis of ^Κπίζο- 
μ€νωρ ντΓοστασι/ζΐ Faith is the substance by which the 

FUTURE THINGS HOPED FOB ABE PBE8ENTBD OB SET 
BEFORE US AS PBESENT.* 

We shall close the Middle Age period of the exegesis of 
€ΚΊηζομ€νων ιητοστασι^ with Calmet (f 1757). Τττοστασι?, 
for him, is foundation which (from a further description) 
is evidently nothing more than the traditional Greek inter- 
pretation of our text : Fides est fundamentum : ha8 (things 
hoped for) pnxesto exhibit fides^ ipsamque illarum yeritatem 
et possessionem quoddammodo praebet: imo ipsa est substantia 
earum rerum, quas per spem cmticipatis^ We have here the 
Greek exegesis of our text in which ιτιστις makes ^^ things 
hoped for" beal either by pbbsentation or by antici- 
pated POSSESSION. The curious thing about it, however, 
is that this typical Greek exegesis of έΚιτιζομερων νΊτοστασις 
is equated by the interpretation foundation of ^^THoros 

HOPED FOB." 

Itecapitulation 

We are now in a position to note the besults of our 
investigation into the exegesis of έλτηζομενων ίητοστασνξ of 

1 Curae FkHologicM et Criticae in X, post, 8, PaiUi ^itt., 788. 

s The Family Es^ositor, VI, 102. 

t Τλβ GhMtnon cftkeN, Γ., Π, 064 sq. 

« Oamm. LUer, in Omnes Lib. Vet. et Not. TMt, X, θ86. 
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Heb. xi, 1 during the Middle Ages, and to estimate their 
value. As in the Patristic period, so in the Middle Ages, 
the interpretation of the verse has hinged upon the meaning 
of υΊΓοστασι^ : 

I. A. ΤτΓοστασ*? = ebality : 

1. ANTICIPATION OP REALITY, 

2. EMPHASIS OF BEAUTY, 

3. PRESENTATION OF BEALITY. 

Walafried Strabo, Hrabanus, Oecumenius, Theophylact, 
Hugo of St. Victor, Gilbert, Thomas of Acquin (secondary 
interpretation), Bonaventure, Yatablus, Calvin, Clarius, 
Castalio, Is. Casaubon, Estius, Tirinus, Bellarmine, John 
Piscator, Cornelius a Lapide, Gatakerus, Menochius, Brenius, 
Burkitt, Natalis Alexander, Bengel, Calmet. 

B. TiroaTcun^ β CERTITUDE OF BEAUTY : — Estius. 

II. ΤτΓοστασι? = FOUNDATION. 

Estius, Bellarmine, Cornelius a Lapide, Natalis Alexander, 
Calmet, Clarius, Menochius. 

III. TwooTCurt/i = CONFIDENCE, EXPECTATION. 

Erasmus, Luther, Capellus, Cameron, H. Grotius, Gerhard, 
G. Raphelus, Wolfius, Burkitt, Doddridge. 

IV. ΤτΓοστασίί β CONTENTS, ESSENCE. 
Thomas of Acquin, Suarez, Castalio. 

V. Τποστασι^ = FORTITUDE. Bonaventure. 
Accordingly, the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 during the Middle 

Ages is characterized by several interpretations of eKiri- 
ζομιενων vwoarcun^. The traditional Greek interpretation 
which emphasized the realitt of ^^ things hoped for " either 
by anticipation or by representation was preserved and 
copied more generally than any other. Besides the Greek, 
five other interpretations came into vogue according as ι/ττο- 
στασι^ was understood to mean (a) certitude, (δ) founda- 
tion, (<?) CONTENTS, (d) CONFIDENCE, (e) FORTITUDE. 

The sense certitude arose by mistaking the effect of 
ντΓοστασι^ έΚπιζομενων (the CERTITUDE regarding the 
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EBALITY of ^ things hoped for," produced by a vivid bepbe- 
SBNTATION of the objects of hope to the mind) for viro^ 
στασις itself (that which makes '^things hoped for" beal 
to the believer by a vivid bbpbesbntation of them). 

The meaning foundation came into use either by reason 
of a popular philological derivation of νττοστασνζ from utto 
and στασίζ, yielding the naive sense fibm standing or 
FOUNDATION, as is certainly the case with fobtitude, or 
by reason of an a priori analogy between salvation and an 
edifice in which ituttk was compared to the foundation of 
salvation• Of course, the latter sense is no interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1 at all. 

ΎίΓοστασις in the sense of contents shows the influence of 
the Latin equivalent stAstantia. But υιτοστασι^ in the sense 
of FiDUCiA and fibm expectation is the interesting " find " 
of our investigation into the exegesis of the Middle Ages. 
It is interesting, because it is an entirely new intebpbeta- 
tion that breaks completely from the Greek and Latin 
exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. It will be even more interesting to 
see what interpretation wiU prevail in the Modern exegesis 
of our text. WiU the Greek Patristic exegesis with its roots 
in the very literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1 be preserved? Will 
the new interpretation of υττοστασι^ as fiducia find more 
champions, or will a still neweb interpretation spring up in 
the period which we now proceed to examine ? 

4. In Modebn Exegesis 

For the twofold reason (a) that the number of commenta- 
ries on Heb. xi, 1 during the Modem Period is very great, 
and (i) that the Modems merely repeat the interpretations 
of our text as developed in the two preceding Periods, we 
need not give to it the same detailed examination we have 
devoted to that of the Patristic Literature and the Middle 
Ages. And for the sake of even greater brevity we shall 
group the Modern authors in cla£»es differentiated by the 
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yarioOS interpretations followed. However, we shall en- 
deavor to cite as much from these authors as is absolutely 
necessary to convey their exact meaning. The interpreta- 
tion of Heb. xi, 1, for the Modem, as for the older exegetes, 
hinges on the word νττοστασι?. Hence, their interpretations 
vary with their understanding of this pivotal term. 

I. A. Ύιτοστασι^ =» BEAUTY : Faith is the BEALrry 
(metonymically) of "things hoped for." So Rosenmiiller: 
" Illud quod facit, ut iam extent, quae sperantur." ^ In the 
same sense John Owen interprets εΚιτιζοβίενων υΊτοστασιςζ 
" It (τΓίστίς) gives those things hoped for, and as they are 
hoped for, a beal subsistence, ι^ττοστασ^?, in the minds 
and souls of them that do believe." ^ Seiss repeats the same 
from the true point of view that the object of ιηστκ is reve- 
lation : ^ Our taking God at His word, enables us to act as 
if we saw them (i.e., "things hoped for"). They thus re- 
ceive a BEAL SUBSISTENCE in our minds."* F. S. Samp- 
son has found the best English equivalent for the Greek 
sense of ι^τοστασ*?, viz., BEALIZATION: "It (wt<m9) gives 
them (i.e., things hoped for) the force of pbbsent beali- 
TIES," and for this reason: "As Faith bealizes things 
hoped for." * H. J. Ripley, conscious of the dynamic force 
of 7Γ*στ49, thus exegetes our verse : " It (π-^στ*?) gives sub- 
stance, as it were, to things which as yet are only objects 
of hope, so that those things have the force of bealities, 
ACTUALLY existing AND WITHIN OUB GBASP, and Conse- 
quently they engage our affections and determine our pur- 
pose." ^ Like Seiss, Junkin says : " Thus it is a beauty — 
a PBESENT subsistence in the believing mind and heart, 
of the things held up before us in the Gospel." ® MacEvilly 

1 Scholia in N. T. vol. V, 274. 
« An SxposU. of the Epist to the Heb., etc., IV, 861. 
s Popular Lectures on the Wpiat to the Reb,, 318. 
4 A Crtt. Comm, on the Epist to the Heb., 400. 

* The Bpiat to the Heb., with Explanat. Notes, 186. 

• A Comm. upon the Epist to the Heb., 887. 
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(secondary interpretation) says that Faith through νττοστα- 
α•ις " gives these things we hope for a new and anticipatbd 
EXISTENCE in our minds." ^ Henry Cowles, considering 
this world of sense, says : " Faith comes to our help to give 
substance — A sense of solid reality — to what we hope 
for in the realm of spiritual life." ^ Thus also Corluy : ' 'Es- 
sentia per se stans — si iam resolvitur synecdoche, fides eo 
sensu dicitur substantia rerum sperandarum, quatenus est 
firma mentis persuasio, qua in mente credentium futura 
bona ANTiciPATAM SUBSI^TENTIAM nanciscantur." » Van 
Steenkiste equates Ίηστι^ζ as a "reality" with "quasi fun- 
damentum," but obviously only as an analogy : ** Fides facit 
ut res sperandae in nobis subsistant^ quasi sit fundamentum 
quo spes nitatur."* Westcott, impressed with the correct 
understanding of έΚνιζομενων as "things of the future,"^ 
interprets the text thus: "Faith is that which causes the 
BEAUTY of things to come το exist now." ^ Prat similarly 
says : ^ Enfin elle est la ΈώΑίιτί^ des choses que nous esp4- 
rons, en tant qu'elle est une prise de possession anticipee des 
biens k venir et qu'elle empeche nos esporances d'etre vains 
ou fantastiques." '^ Dummelow in the light of the context 
of the whole Epistle (in which earthly things are contrasted 
with heavefifdy things^ as types, copies, or shadows are con- 
trasted with KBALITIES) solvcs the mystery of inrotrrcurui in 
these words : " Faith is that by which the invisible becomes 
BEAL and the future becomes fbesent. Faith gives beal- 

1 An JBxpoMt of the EpisUes cf 8t. JVsut, etc., 226. 
s Epistle to the Heb., etc., 109. 

< Spicilegium, etc., Π, 210. 

< C<mm, in Omnea Bpist 8. PauZi, Π, 602. 

> Aristotle aJeo so defined it : eXrcs του μβλλορτοι eoriy. Cf. his book, De 
Memoria et Beminiseentia, c. I, 449 b, 27, in Biehl's edition, Parva Naturor 
lia; cf. aJso: aWa του μβρ waporrot Λΐ/σθησίί, τον 8e /mXKorrot cXrit, rov 9e 
ηί^ψομΛΨου μρημη (i&td.). 

• The Epist, to ike Heb,, 351. 

7 La TMologie de Saint PatU, 64S. 
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ITY to things hoped for, and puts to the test things unseen. 
They (things hoped for) exist apart from Faith, but it is by 
Faitii that they are bbalizsd." ^ 

B. ΤτΓοστασί? = ASSURANCE or PLEDGE OF REALITY : 

Faith is the assurance or pledge of the reality of 
"things hoped for." So Conrad Lomb: "Hinc fides cer- 
TissLMXTM PIGNUS est rerum sperandarum.*' ^ Jos. Long- 
king, in a somewhat confused way, writes : " By Faith being 
the * Substance ' — the * sure expectation,' or * confidence ' — 
of those ^ hoped for things,' is meant that it enables its pos- 
sessor to entertain such a sense of their reality, and 
that they will become his at some future period, as to 
furnish an assured trust, a stable foundation, on which 
to build his * hope ' of realizing ihemr ^ Sam. T. Lowrie says 
simply : " Now Faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for."* Bernardino a Piconio interprets υττοστασ*? more 
pointedly: "Faith is the assurance of the reality of 
that which we expect." ^ C. J. Vaughan g^ves this exegesis 
of ΐΛτοοτασ^ς: "ASSURANCE of (things hoped for), as in 
four out of the five places where the word (ι^τοστασ*?) occurs 
in the New Testament." ^ Edgar Goodspeed understands it 
in the same sense : ^^ Now Faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for."^ Dummelow, besides his explanation above, 
notes that RY. uses assurance for ι/ττοστασ^?, and then 
explains it : ^^ What is meant is that Faith is that which 
gives ASSURANCE or CERTAINTY of things still in the 
future. They exist apart from Faith, but it is by Faith 
that they are realized." ^ H. R. Boll, much like the Greek 

1 A Comm. on the Holy BibU^ etc., 1020. 

s Comm, in Divi ParUi Apost, Epist. ad Heh,^ 220. 

» Notes on the Ejpist, of Paul the Apost to the Heb.^ 834. 

< An Explanation of the Epist. to the Heh,^ 4ffl. 

» An ExposU.^ etc. — The Epist to the Heb,, 897. 

β The Epist to the Heb, , etc. , 218. 

7 The Epist. to the Heb., 96. 

8 Op. cU., 1026. 
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Patrietic writers, interprets our passage as follows : ^' It is 
Faith that makes the glories we hope for real to us, so that 
they are not dreams, air castles, vain imaginations, but a 
BEAL INHERITANCE. It is not only the basis of our hopes, 
but our ASSURANCE of them. All this is involved in the 
expression : Faith is the assurance of things hoped for." ^ 

II. ΎίΓοστασι^ = FIRM PERSUASION, or CONVICTION. 

Hence, Faith is the firm persuasion, or conviction of 
"things hoped for." Thus Bemadine a Piconio: "The 
writer apparently uses the word χητοστασι^^ translated in the 
Vulgate " substance," which is its proper meaning here as in 
2 Cor. xi, 17, in a subjective sense, meaning certitude, 
CONVICTION, or CONFIDENCE." ^ Morc clearly Weinel says : 
"Glaube ist ein Uberzeugtsein von der unsichtbaren Welt, 
auf die man hoff t." ^ Johannes Weiss, while slightly exag- 
gerating the sense of ι/ττοστασ*?, yet interestingly interprets 
our verse thus: ** Τττοστασι?, eigentlich die feste Substanz 
oder das Fundament, wird in der hellenischen Prosa von der 
unerschutterlichen Festigkeit des Willens oder des 
Mutes oder der Uberzbuqung gebraucht."* Paul Feine, 
speaking of the " beriihmte Definition des Glaubens " (given 
in Heb. xi, 1), says: "Ein Doppeltes wird damit hervor- 
gehoben : (1) dass es sich im Glauben um Heilsre a ut aten 
handelt, welche in dieser Welt noch nicht in die Erscheinung 
treten, daher unsichtbar und Gegenstand der Hoffnung 
sind ; (2) dass der Glaube doch aber eine unerschutter- 
LiCHE Uberzeugunq vou der Wirklichkeit dieser Gtiter 
ist." 6 

III. ΎίΓοστασυζ = FOUNDATION, or root, so that Faith is 

the foundation or root of "things hoped for." Thus 

1 LessiTM on Heb.^ 140. 

sQp. cit.,S96. 

s Biblische Theologie dea N. Γ., 600. 

4 Op. ciL, I, 322. 

* Theologie des N. Γ., 660. 
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Conrad Lomb, mistaking the etymology of vmHrrtun^y 
writes: ^^Sicut enim substantia sustentat accidentia, ita 
fides SU8TENTAT spem nostram, adeo at nulla in nobis sit 
futura spes, si non sit fides, quae earn fidciat et ittstineat.^^ ^ 
MacEvilly, applying it to justification, calls Faith the ^^boot 
and FOUNDATION of justification."^ Stentrup thus desig- 
nates 7Γ*στ*9: "Das Fundament und die Wurzel all der 
Giiter, die durch Christus uns geworden sind."^ Many 
other modem exegetes have interpreted νΊτοστασι^ in the 
sense of foundation, but since they have further explained 
their usage in terms of one of the other interpretations of 
our text, we shall consider their exegesis in other and more 
proper classifications. 

IV. ΤτΓοστασι? = CONFEDBNCE : Faith is the confedbncb 
of " things hoped for." Thus Stuart understands έΚιτιζομε- 
νων ι/7Γοστασ(9 : " The writer has just been exhorting his 
readers not to cast away their confidence or boldness 
which would ensure a great reward (Heb. x, 35). This 
sense is evidently appropriate here." ^ Kuinoel for confi- 
dence puts "expectation": "firma bxpectatio rerum 
sperandarum." ^ Max. Roeth identifies υττοστασ^ς with xnro" 
μονή : " Et Fides vel maxime consistit in expectatione 
(ντΓοστασι^ idem sonat quod νττομονη (χ, 86 ; iii, 14)) rerum 
sperandarum•"^ Olshausen, without assigning any reason 
for his interpretation, rather curtly disposes of the difficult 
υποστασνί : " Here it (substantia) is, of course, to be taken 
in the sense of fiducia, firmly qboundbd confidence." ^ 
Lunnemann though mentioning the other interpretations pre- 
fers ^^Innere Zuvebsicht auf das was noch gehofft wird, 

1 Op. cU.y 219. 

* Op. cit., 225. 

» ZkTh. (1877), s. 78 eq. 

* Comm. on the Epiat. to the Heb., 484. 
s Comm. in Epixt. ad Heb., 886. 

< Ilpiat Vtdgo ad Heb. etc., 178. 
» Op. c«., VI, 640. 
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in die Wirklichkeit noch nicht eingetreten ist." ^ Delitzsch 
after once having rejected the interpretation υττοοτασ^ς = 
GOKFiDBKGE finally adopted it on the strength of the usage 
of the term in the LXX and the κοινή : ^* A stbadfast gon- 
FEDENGE with regard to the objects of hope, in contrast to 
the wavering and despondency which would faithlessly aban- 
don them."^ Milligan explains τγμγτ^? as ^^A έίβμ and 
WELii-GBOUNDED GONFIDENGE in reference to the objects of 
hope." δ Bill* calls it "standhaftb zuvebsight," ^ and 
Philip Schaff " goitfidenge " (as in Heb. iii, 14). * Bey- 
schlag says : ^^ Faith is a fibm gokfedenge, a moral geb- 
ΤΑΙΝΤΓ with regard to objects of hope."^ F. W. Farrar 
notes other interpretations, but equates υττοστασ^ς with gon- 
FEDENGE. In this sense he accepts the term in iii, 14 
(comp. 2 Cor. ix, 4; xi, 17), and he thinks ^^this sense to be 
the most probable meaning of the word here." ® Bemhard 
Weiss speaks of "ein zuvbbsightlighbs Vbrtrauen auf 
gehoffte Dinge," adding, es "ist ja der Grundbegriff von 
πιστι^ iiberall der des Vertrauens." ® Stevens very summa- 
rily explains the difficulty: "Now Faith is the firm gon- 
fidengb with respect to objects of hope." ^^ And even more 
briefly is it expounded by H. J• Holtzmann : " Eine Zxjver- 
8IGHT auf Gehofftes." ^^ It is a remarkable fact that, in the 
classic work on ΤΙκτη^; in the New Testament, Schlatter 

1 Kritisch. exeget. Handbuch uber den Hebraerbrirf, S48. 

• Op. cit., n, 210. 

s The N. T. Oomm. IX, 800. 

4 Der Brirf an die Heb, etc., 668. Gf . fuller definition: Dae vielfach 
gedeutete Wort ντοστασα hat, wie jetzt faet allgemein anerkannt iet, hier 
dieselbe Bedeutung wie ill, 14, n&mlich ** standhafte Zuyendcht.** 

^Ibid. 

• Λ Popular Comm. on ίΛβ Ν, Γ., IV, Hebrews, 76. 
7 Ν. Τ, Theology^ etc.. Π, 886. 

β The Wpist of Paul the Apostle to the Heb.., etc., 161. 

• Der Bri^ an die Heb.^ etc., 281. 

10 The Theology of the New Testament, 616. 
u Lehrbu^h der neuUst Theologie, Π, 846. 
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rightly repudiates the contention that υττοστασκ meant 
^^ Confidence " in the χοινη ΒωΧ&οτος in the emphatic words : 
^^ Zuversicht heisst das Wort in keiner derselben " ; ^ and 
although even here he understands the term as fundamentally 
"Stehn" ("in υποστασί^ geht der Begriff 'Stehn' niemals 
verloren"),^ yet the inference by which he arrives at 
"Zuversicht " for the interpretation of the term in Heb. xi, 1 
is most interesting. It is largely by the force of a supposed 
contrast between νίΓοστάλη in the preceding verse with viro- 
(TTcuris of our verse that this interpretation is reached. " Nicht 
^weichen,' sondern festes, freudiges, zuversichtliches Stehn, 
das ist Glaube."^ He then shows that this is none other 
than " Zuversicht " : " Das Gehoff te ermoglicht das f este 
Stehn, es wirkt die Zuversicht und wehrt dem Weichen. 
Und da der Grund der Zuversicht ihr auch den Inhalt und 
das Ziel bestimmt, so ist der Glaubende, wenn er auf darge- 
botenem Yerheissungsgute Stellung nimmt, demselbem blei- 
bend zugewandt."* Many others also interpret ι/ττοστασ*? 
in Heb. xi, 1 in the sense of oonfidenoe, as Schultz, 
Stein, Stengel, Von Gerlach,*» Bohme, Tholuck, Bleek, De 
Wette, Bloomfield, McLean, Ebard, Alf ord, Moll and " most 
modem interpreters." ® 

V. ΤτΓΟστασί? = ANTICIPATED POSSESSION or TITLE- 
DEEDS: Faith is the anticipated possession or title- 
deeds of "things hoped for." Thus Shepardson: "Faith 
deals essentially with the future and with invisible things ; 
and is that power by which we become assfbed op oub 
ITLTIMATE POSSESSION of thesc future things." ^ Beyschlag 
also writes : " The relation between God and man advances 

1 Der Glaube im Neuen Teat., s. 682. 

> Op. cii., 681. 

> Op, cit,, 460. 
^Ibid. 

« Delitzsch, Op. cti., Π, 207. 

• Milligan, op, cit., 299. 

7 Studies in the Epist, to the Heb,, 470. 
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by a progreseive revelation on God's side and a gbowing 
POSSESSION through Faith on man's side. . . . The Faith 
which lays hold of these things with inner sense (of. the 
τον αορατον <U9 ορων^ xi, 27) is a thinking, a knowing ; but 
it is more than that, it is at the same time a grasping with 
the will: A laying hold on in obdeb to possess."^ 
Finally, Moulton, on the evidence of the Papyri, has this 
ingenuous interpretation : ^ Faith is the title-deeds of 
things hoped for. . . . Men and women who have received 
a promise from God counted that promise as being the 
TITLE-DEEDS to Something they could not see yet, but which 
they were going to see some day." ^ 

We may now briefly state the results of the Modem 
Period of the Exegesis of Heb. xi, 1: 

I. ΤτΓοστασ*? =s REALITY or the " assurance of reality," 
— Rosenmuller, John Owen, Seiss, F. S. Sampson, Lomb, 
Longking, H. J. Ripley, Junkin, Lowrie, MacEvilly (sec- 
ondary interpretation), Henry Cowles, Corluy, Van Steen- 
kiste, Westcott, Bemadine a Piconio (secondary interpre- 
tation), C. J. Vaughan, Goodspeed, R. H. Boll, Prat, 
Dummelow, etc. 

II. ΤτΓοστασι? = CONVICTION, — Bemadine a Piconio, 
Weinel, Johannes Weiss, Paul Feine, etc. 

III. ΤτΓοστασ*? = FOUNDATION, — Lomb, MacEvilly, 
Stentrup, etc. 

IV. ΤτΓοστασ*? sas CONFIDENCE, — Stuart, Kuinoel, Max. 
Roeth, Olshausen, Lunnemann, Delitzsch, Milligan, Bill, 
Schaff, Beyschlag, F. W. Farrar, Bemhard Weiss, Stevens, 
Ή. J. Holtzmann, Schlatter, Schultz, Stein, Stengel, Von 
Gerlach, Bohme, Tholuck, Bleek, De Wette, Bloomfield, 
McLean, Ebard, Alford, Moll, and ^^most modern inter- 
preters." 

V. ΤτΓΟστοσ*? = ANTICIPATED POSSESSION, 0Γ TITLE- 
DEEDS, — Shepardson, Beyschlag, Moulton. 

1 Qp. cit., n, 336. > Qp. <M,, 28. 
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The characteristics of the Modem Exegesis of onr verse 
are: 

(a) No new interpretation was produced ; 

(δ) The Patristic understanding of υττοστασι^ as "reality" 
just barely held its own, and the English vocabulary gave 
this rich equivalent for νττοστασις, " realization " ; 

(c) The most important note is the outstanding fact that 
Erasmus' interpretation of vwoaraai^ as "confidence" grad- 
ually gained momentum, until it became the popular expla- 
nation of the term. 

Recapitulation and Conclusion of the Historical Part 

After investigating what men have thought of Heb. xi, 1 
from the first time that the verse appeared in extant literature 
to the modem exegesis of our text, we are now prepared to 
state the net besults and to estimate their value. Every 
exegesis of " die schonsten and die starksten Worte iiber den 
Glauben, die im Neuen Testament stehen"^ hinges upon 
ντΓοστασις. Hence, according to the understanding of 
ντΓοστασις interpretations will be differentiated. From the 
summaries of the besults of our exegetical investigation, 
it is evident that the various interpretations can be reduced 
to two, — REALITY and confidence of "things hoped for." 
The remarkable feature of this exegesis of our text is the 
striking contrast between : (1) One interpretation (Faith 
makes bbal the objects of hope) that goes back in an 
unbroken historical chain to the unanimous understanding of 
the Greek Patristic writers, and (2) tL• other interpretation 
(Faith is the conpedencb of "things hoped for") that 
sprang up in the 16th century and to-day has become the 
popular exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. The former has its roots in 
the living language of our text, and is the closest link to the 
literary milieu that gave birth to the Epistle ; whereas the 
latter, the creation of dogmatic tendency, is removed by 

iWeinel, Op. cit., 600. 
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fifteen centuries from the living language of Heb. xi, 1, and 
is altogether unmindful of the etymology of viroaraais. 

It is indeed a striking contrast. Now what is the key to 
the true interpretation of our text? 

L• it PEiLOLOGYf Hardly ; for, as we shall see later, all 
interpretations claim the confirmation of philology• Hence, 
this science of itself cannot absolutely decide the question. 
From the philological point of view, however, we may say 
that that interpretation which the Greek Patristic writers 
champion has this undoubted advantage — the Greeks them- 
selves had the best practical philological sense of their own 
tongue. 

1% it CONTEXT? Likewise, all interpretations claim the 
support of the context. Hence, this of itself cannot settle 
the matter. 

Neither can it be the A PRIORI CONCLUSION of Protestant 
theologians that ττιστι^ is essentially fidfgl^• No scholar 
will admit such an a priori conclusion as a basis for a critical 
exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. The investigation would lack the 
objectivity required for a critical study. 

What, then, is the key to the critical exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 ? 
Assuming only one incontestable law of language, viz., that 
unless the context, or the usage and the spirit of the author 
expressly exclude it, των έΚτηζομενων υττοστοσν; was used in 
the current understanding of the expression. The Greek 
literary history of νττοστασίς, reaching its crest of decisive 
importance in the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1, alone can 
determine this meaning. The Greek Patristic literature is 
an important part of this literary history. Hence, for all 
critical students of the Holy Scriptures, the exegetical his- 
tory of Heb. xi, 1, from Clement of Alexandria to Johannes 
Weiss, has two important values : (1) It not only gives in 
detail the exact exegesis and problems of our text ; (2) but 
it also advances the probability that that interpretation is 
the correct one which was unanimously understood in the 
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Greek Patristic literatare, as faith is that which makes 
REAL THE OBJECTS OF HOPE, and which later found stout 
defenders in an unbroken historical chain down to our own 
times. But, of course, the Patristic literature is not ab- 
solutely decisive in determining the current meaning of των 
€\7Γΐζομ£νων ντΓοστασι^ in the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1. 
It remains to inquire what interpretation the literary history 
of των έΚΊΓΐζομ€νων υττοστασι^ in the period preceding the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and concurrent with it, favors ; and 
to what interpretation the philological investigation of the 
terms, the examination of the context, and harmony with 
the spirit of the author, lean. 
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CHAPTER I 
mSTOBIGO-LITERABY INVESTIGATION OF YnOSTASIS 

I. Ik the Hellenic World 

The two outstanding results of the Historical Part of this 
investigation are the establishing of the original text of 
Heb. xi, 1, and the record of the various interpretations of 
the same. Among these interpretations the Greek Patristic 
exegesis not only predominates, but also has an admittedly 
historico-literary and, hence, the highest critical value for 
the explanation of the passage in question on the basis of a 
sound historical method. For, historically it forms an inte- 
gral part of Greek literary history, viz., the later phase of 
the κοινή ΖιαΧεκτο^^ the literary milieu of our verse. Ac- 
cordingly, the Greek Patristic interpretation of the pivotal 
word in Heb. xi, 1 has a probability not enjoyed by later 
exegesis. 

As we now proceed to investigate the literary value of 
ΐΛίΓοστασκ, from its first usage in extant Greek literature to 
that in the κοινή huCKeKro^^ it will be most important to 
note any similarities with or differences from the Patris- 
tic notion of the term. But, above all, in this investigation, 
we must keep an ever-vigilant outlook for the original mean- 
ing of ντΓοστασι^ and its historical development down to the 
literary period in which Heb. xi, 1 was penned. For, very 
probably the author of our verse used υττοστασι^ in that 
sense which was prepared by the historico-literary develop- 
ment of the term, and which was current when the Epistle 

to the Hebrews was written. 

97 
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ΤτΓοστασ^ς began its literary career apparently as a well- 
established term. In the medical vocabulary of Hippog- 
BATBS (b. 460 B.C.) the word is used again and again to 
designate ^ sediment " in urine. Thus in Prognotticon^ c. 12, 
the '* Father of Medicine " says that urine is best when the 
ντΓοστασνζ is white, smooth, and consistent during the whole 
course of the disease up to the crisis : Ovpov Se apurrov eariv^ 
όταν η Χευκη η υττοστασι^ και Χειη και ομαλ,η ιταφα ιταντα 
τον γρονον^ €στ αν κριθή η νουσο^.^ This condition, says 
Hippocrates, indicates freedom from danger and an illness 
of short duration. But if the urine is deficient, and if it is 
sometimes passed clear and sometimes with a white and 
smooth sediment, the disease will be more protracted : Ei Be 
BiaXeiTTOi kcli ttotc μ>€ν καθαρον ovpeoi^ itotc Se υφισταιτο to 
XevKOv re /ecu Xeiov kcu ομα\ον^ γρονιωτ^ρη yivercu η νουσο^.^ 
It is clear that υιτοστασις in the first, and υφισταιτο in 
the second passage, point to sediment. This meaning is 
further confirmed by Hippocrates' definition of unhealthy 
urine : Farinaceous υττοστασβι^ in the urine are bad : κρι- 
μνωΒ€€ς Be ev Touriv ουροισιν viroirraaei^ πονηραι.^ These 
citations make it unmistakable that νττοστασι? was used by 
Hippocrates to signify sediment. Furthermore, the second 
citation indicates the verb form (νφιστασθαι) from which 
ΐΛ7Γοστασ*9 is derived. For, obviously, the clause of the first, 
όταν η \evκη η χητοστασι^ kcu Χειη και ομαΧη, has the same 
sense as this clause of the second citation, ttotc Se υφιστοΛτο 
TO XevKOV re kcu \eiov και ομαΧον. Hence, ι/ττοστασι? in the 
sense of sediment is derived from the form υφιστα,σθαι^ and 
it means either (a) " that which remains firm " as opposed 
to *^ that which flows away " (yiroppvai^y ; or (δ) ** that 

1 Hippocratia Opera Quae Feruntur Omma, edidit H. Kuehlewein, I, 80, 
16 sq. 

« Ibid., I, 89, 19 sq. » Ibid., I, 90, 6 sq. 

4 Of. further eyidence for υτοστασ» in Liddell and Scott, Λ Oreek Xeetcon, 
Hippocrates, 741 Η and 822 D (Foeeins* edition). 
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which settles at the bottom '' as opposed to ^^that which 
drains off."^ In a word, νττοστασι? is the solid matter in 
contrast to the more fleeting and transient stuff. 

In ΜοχΧικον^ c. 88, Hippocrates also used υποστασ-ι/ζ in 
the sense of " base " or " something solid." In this chapter 
our author formulates the rules for reduction and adjustment 
of broken limbs by forcible extension. Τττοστασ*? occurs 
in the rules for applying extension to a broken thigh. 
When this is done on a bench, Hippocrates cites the common 
method : A bench is used six cubits long, two cubits broad, 
and one fathom in thickness, having two axles at each end, 
and at its middle two moderate-sized pillars, ^^ upon which 
something like the step of a ladder rests for the νποστασυζ 
to the wood" : Εφ* ων ω? κΧιμακτηρ eirearai e: την νποστασιν 
τω ξν\ω.^ Here υποστασις is used as *^ something firm or 
solid " for support. For it is not the pillars, but rather the 
transverse piece (like the step of a ladder) on the pillars 
that serves as an νττοστασι^ for the wood, or as the base^ 
upon which the wood rests (errearcu) firmly. 

This second usage of νποστασιν as the base, or *^ that which 
makes firm " in opposition to '*' that which is movable," shows 
the element it has in common with the first usage of the 
term (as ** that which settles or stands " in contrast to " that 
which flows away "). Both are evidently popular meanings 
of υτΓοστασί?. 

Side by side with this medical and popular meaning, 
ντΓοστασις has found a place in the vocabulary of philosophers, 
if Stobaeus can be trusted for preserving the very words of 
Antiphon (b. 480 B.C.). For, in speaking of time (χροι/09), 
Stobaeus quotes Antiphon as qualifying it by this contrast : 
νόημα η μετρον τον γρονον^ ονχ νιτοστασιν^^ ί.β., time is 
either a theoretical concept (νσημα) or a measure (/iCTpov), 

1 Ibid., Hippocrates, 686, 38 (Foesiue' edition). 

« Op. cit., Π, 269, 17 eq. 

s Diele* Doxog, Oraec.^ 818, 22 eq. 
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but not an νττοοτασις. The contrast to νόημα shows that 
υτΓοστασκ is here tangibie matter as opposed to idea. It is a 
striking fact that the same notion of time (expressed in 
terms of trnvoia in contrast to νττοστασί?) is repeated by- 
later philosophers.^ Ύττοστασι^ is here used as a tangible 
BBALITT in contrast to a mere theoretical concept. 

Again, if we can trust Plutarch and Stobaeus for quoting^ 
the terminology used by Demogbitus (b. 460 B.C.) and 
Epicubus (b. 342 b.c.)9 then the use of wrocraavi as 
« BBAMTY " in contrast to " mebb APPEABANGE " (βμφασι^^ 
is more ancient than is generally supposed. In De Placitis 
PhUosopL• IV, 14, (1), Plutarch says: Democritus and 
Epicurus were of the opinion that the images in the mirror 
(jcoTfyirrpiKa^ €μφασ€ΐ^^ happen according to the νττοστασιρ of 
the portrait placed before it by ourselves, though the images 
exist perverted in the mirror: ταΐζ κατοΊττρικαζ €μφα^€ΐ9 
yiveaOai κατ* €ί8ω\ων νΐΓθστασ€ΐ^^ ατινα φερ^σθαι μ€ν αφ* 
νμων, συνιστασθαι he €πι τον κάτοπτρου κατά avTiirepi- 
στροφην.^ The sense can only be: The mirror-image 
happens according to the ^^beality of the pobtbait" 
(κατ €ΐΒωΧων νιτοστασα^') placed before the mirror, with only 
this difference, the mirror-images represent things perverted 
(κατά αντίΐΓ€ρίστροφην). In other words, we have here an 
evident instance where νιτοστασι? means ^^bealitt" in 
contrast to €μήΗΐσκ ^^ A mebe appeab anoe," since the picture 
in the mirror is only the reflection of the reality in front of 
the mirror. It is interesting to observe that for the exist- 
ence of the image in the mirror, not υφιστασθοΑ is used but 
σννιστασθΜ. This fine distinction is an important confirma- 
tion of the correctness of the interpretation of νιτοστασι^ as 
the reality of the object. 

Hence, if we can trust Plutarch and Stobaeus for quoting 
the very terminology employed by Antiphon, Democritus, 

1 Of. my dieciuflion on Poeoidoniue» p. 107 fL 
* Diele* Doxog. Graec., 406, 10 fq. 
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and Epicuras, then we must note another meaning for 
virocTcuTi^ in philosophy that is contemporary with its 
meaning in medicine and in the more popular language. Is 
there any relation between these two senses of the term? On 
the one hand, we have the meaning — *^ that which settles or 
stands firm " in' contrast to " that which is drained off or passes 
awat/^^; and on the other hand, — ^'bealitt^^ in contrast to 
"Twere appearance^* (ε/^φασί?). The former is the no&ve 
sense^ an idea proper to a primitive and more realistic way of 
thinking, whereas the latter belongs to the popular philo- 
sophical world of thought^ the term of a later and more abstract 
way of thinking. It is indeed a natural mental development 
that the naive contrasts, "sediment" — "flowing water," 
" tangible " — ** fleeting," " base of support " — " movable 
things," should precede the Tnore philosophical contrasts^ 
" reality " — " image," " reality " — " mere appearance." Yet 
both usages of υττοστασι^: have something in common. 
Schlatter also frankly admits this : ^ In νποστασι^ geht der 
Begriff ^Stehn' niemals verloren. Auch seine abstraktere 
Wendung, in der es die Wurzel unseres Substanz geworden 
ist, geJit vom Stehen aus im Q-egensatz zum Sehein^ der sich 
auflost und verschwindet u. s. w."^ In both usages there is 
the common idea — " something standing " in contrast to 
"something fleeting." It is obvious that when ι/ττοστασ*? 
with its current popular meaning was brought into the field 
of a more progressive terminology, the fundamental notion 
of the term should take on a new shade of meaning : " That 
which settles or stands firm " in contrast to " that which is 
drained off or passes away** becomes "ίΑαί which settles or 
stands firm as an objective REALITY** in contrast to ^ that which 
flits away under the test of experience^ as a MERE appear- 
ance.** It is also important for the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, 
to notice even here that like it (eari Be ττιστν: βΧτηζομενων 

1 Cf. Der Qlaube im Neuen Testament^ 681. 
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ντΓοστασι^ν ιτρινγματων €λ«γχο9 ον β\€ΠΌμ€νων) this meaning of 
ντΓοστασί? as "ΕΚΑΜΤΥ" in contrast to *^MEBE APPBAB- 
ANCB" is also epistemological. For not only is irurn^ 
universally defined by the Greeks in epistemological ^ terms, 
but also in the second part of Heb• xi, 1, €λ^/χο9 ου 
βλ€7Γομ£νων obviously gives the verse an epistemological 
setting. Therefore, when the two meanings of υττοστασνζ 
thus far found are considered, Heb. xi, 1, would seem to have 
been written in the light of philosophical usage. 

Like Hippocrates, Abistotle (b. 384 B.C.) in MeteoroL 
II, 3, (14) uses υττοστασί^ in the popular sense of ^^ sedi- 
ment." In this chapter our author discusses salts. He 
notices that, on the one hand, the sea receives water from 
rivers, which becomes salty only after mixing with the sea 
water ; and on the other hand, that the sweetest drinks taken 
into the human system become briny urine in the bladder. 
In both cases, Aristotle thinks that the saltiness is due to the 
mixture of some solid particles with a fluid. Thus he 
explains the saltiness of sea water : ΒηΧορ on καν τη θαΚαττη 
το €Κ ττβ yrj^ σν^^καταμΛ^^νυμ,€νον τω νγρω αίτιον τι;? αΧμν- 
ροτητο^.^ It is in a similar explanation of the saltiness of 
urine that υττοστασι^ occurs : "Άν μ€ν ουν τω σώματι yivcTai το 
τοιούτον η τηζ τροφής υττοστασι^ Βια την αττβψιαν,^ The solid 
residuum of the food (tf της τροφής ι/ττοστασι?) on account of 
its indigestibility (δια της αιτ^ψιαν') accounts for the saltiness 
of the urine in the body, just as earthy particles (το €κ της 
7179) are the cause of saltiness (αίτιον της άΚμυροτητος^ in 

1 ** Beligioue Faith, even under the Polytheistic form it aasumed in Greece, 
implies that what exists and happens in the world depends on certain causes 
concealed from sensuous i>erception/^ Cf. Zeller, Pre^Socratic PhUoaophi'j 
i, 62 ; also Clement of Alexandria says that Epicurus defined xurris as a 
irpo\7^//u duLPouLSj aud then accepts his definition of τροΚηψα : Έιηβο>^.'ηρ eri η 
tpayts^ KOi en τηρ €να'γη τον τραγματοί cvtyoMF (^StronuxtOj ϋ, 4, Migne, P. (?., 
8, 948 Β). 

3 Opera Omnia, m, 680, β sq. 
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the sea. Τττοστασι? here means solid residtmm^ in contrast 
to the transient matter of digestible food. 

In the same book, MetearoL•^ IV, 5, (7), Aristotle 
(a) again designates sediment by the term υττοστασις, 
(ft) infers that the term is derived from νφιστασθ<α^ and 
(c) shows that νπ-οστασις as sediment really means either 
^ that which is solid " in opposition to ^^ that which is in a 
liquid state," or **that which settles" in opposition to "that 
which is in a gluey state." In this chapter Aristotle discusses 
the quality of hardness (ΤΙηξβωζ ουν irepi pereov^.^ One of 
the means for making things hard is drying or evaporation, 
and it is in the context of this theme that νττοστασι^ occurs. 
Our author states that water, or things soaked in water, or 
placed in water, can be dried. The various kinds of liquids 
that can be so dried are wine, urine, whey, and whatever has 
no ντΓοστασιν at all, or a moistened νττοστασιν; but not 
those that are moistened by gluing, for in such the stickiness 
is the cause of τον μη νφιστασθαι μη8€ν, as is the case 
with oil and pitch : Τδατο9 S* €ΐ8η τα ToiaSe, οίνος, ουρον, ορρός, 
και ο\ως οσα μη8€μιαν η βραχ€ΐαν €χ€ΐ υττοστασιρ, μη 
Sia ΎΧισχροτητα* ενιοις μεν yap αίτιον του μη νφιστασθαι 
μη8€ν η η\ισγροτης, ωσπτερ ekauo, η ττιττη.^ What is the 
meaning of νττοστασις in this passage? 

(a) Undoubtedly, the μηΒβμιαν νττοστασιν means no 
" solid matter at all " as opposed to " fluidity." 

(ft) Βραχ€ΐαν νττοστασιν signifies a ^^ moistened sedi- 
ment " or a " moistened solid " as opposed to a " pure solid. " 

(c) The reason why the υττοστασις, moistened by gluing, is 
excluded from those mixtures that dry and thus become hard, 
is that the stickiness (^γΧισχροτης^ of such a mixture is the 
cause of "no settling whatever" (τον μη νφιστασθΜ μ/ηΒεν^. 

^The term has the same meaning in MeteoroL•, Π, 8, (22); P. Α., Π, 2, 
(3);ΙΠ,9, (β);ΐν,2, (7). 
3 Opera Οτηηία, ΠΙ, 615, β. 
> Ορ. cU., m, 616, 27. 
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The 1186 of υφιστασθΜ is fortunate. For it shows, by 
practically identifying υιτοστασί^ with το νφίστασθαι^ that 
Aristotle, like Hippocrates, before him, derived VTroarcun^ 
from νφιχΓΤίΐσθαΑ. The fundamental notion of ι/ττοστασί? for 
Aristotle seems to be ^^ solid matter" as opposed to ^Hhat 
which evaporates," or ^ that which is solid " as opposed to 
^^that which is fluid and transient." We certainly have 
here the primitive meaning of υττοστασαζ. 

Aristotle's disciple Theophbastbs (b. 371 B.C.) also uses 
υττοσπισι^ as a kind of ^^ sediment," ^ that which settles at 
the bottom ^^ in contrast to ^'^tJuxt which is drained off.*^ In 
De OdoribtM^ 6, (29), he describes the manufacture of the 
famous Egyptian perfume : Crushed myrrh liquefied in 
balsam oil is placed over a slow fire. Then the myrrh 
settles down to the bottom just like mud ; when the water is 
drained off, this υττοστασι? they press hard by working it : 
συνιζαν€ΐ4^ S* €C9 βυθον την σμνρναν κολ τονΧαιον καθαττερ ιΧυν * 
όταν δβ τοντο σνμβη το μεν υΒωρ αττηθβιν την S* υττοστασιν 
airoffKifieiv opyavot^.^ Here ΐΛτοστασι? is obviously "ίΑαί 
which settles or stands^^ as solid matter, in contrast to ^^ that 
which is drained o/f," as fluid. Again we have the naive 
primitive sense of ι/ττοστασ*?. 

ΤτΓοστασ*?, as a philosophical term used by Antiphon, 
Democritus, and Epicurus, to express "bbality " in contrast 
to ** MEBE APPBABANCB " (β/ιφασκ^^ also found its way into 
the vocabulary of Stoic epistemologists. Bobthfs op Sidon 
(flourished about 200 B.c.)^ seems to be one of the first^ 
Stoics to use υττοστασιν in this sense. His teaching has been 

^Theophrasti Eresii Opera Quae Si^ersunt Omnia, ed. F. Wimmer, 
369, U sq. 

>Cf. Zeller for the dispute about the exact date of Boethue, Die 
PkUosophie der Oriechen, m Teil, I Abt., s. 46, (1). 

* Chrysippus before him, in a discueeion Uepi Torov, hae used ντοστασίί 
probably also in the sense of ** reality ' '. For speaking of xpopot as something 
K€vop, he says : Κατά yap την αυτόν υτοστασιρ aretpow WTi, (Cf . Diels* Dozog. 
Oraec, 461, 2.) 
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preserved by Stobaeus (^HcL I, 26, 5). In discussing the 
question as to whether the heavens seem to be broader than 
they are high, this observation of Boethus is quoted : The 
expansiveness is received ^^ according to the φαντασιαν^^^ 
not ^^ according to the χητοστασιν " : Έοηθο^ Se ττρο^ την 
φαντασιαν Ββχεται το αναττεττταμβνον^ ου κατά την ντΓοστασιν.^ 
The phenomenon, which everybody knows is only apparent, 
is explained in terms of a contrast between ^irpo^ την 
φαντασιαν^^ and ^κατα την υττοστασ»'." On the one 
hand, φαντασία^ for the Stoics means ^^representation" as 
well as ^^ imagination," and, on the other hand, the context 
obviously demands a contrast between ^^what i% only 
apparent''^ and ^^what is real.^^ It is evident that νττοστασι? 
here means "Ji^-izjrr" in contrast to ^^merjs appearance^^ 
(^φαντασία). 

1 Diele, Doxog. Graec., 808, 12 eq. 

^TuBNBB lummarize• briefly Stoic epistemology thus: '*1. The Stoics 
start with the Aristotelian principle that all intellectual knowledge arises 
from sense-perception. Sense-perception (at^^it) becomes representation, 
or imagination (φαρτα^ια) , as soon as it rises into consciousness. During the 
process of sense-perception the soul remains paaslYe, the object producing its 
image on the mind, just as the seal produces its impression on wax. The 
process was, therefore, called a rvirbMrif , although Chrysippus is said to have 
substituted the word erepouoffitj alteration of the soul. When the object of 
knowledge is removed from the presence of the senses, we retain a memory 
of it, and a large number of memories constitutes experience (e/Aireipia). 
2. The next step is the formation of concepts. Concepts are formed either 
(a) spontaneously, {.β., when, without our conscious cooperation, several like 
representations fuse into universal notions (τρο\ηψ€ΐ$ or Koiyai twouu); or 
(6) consciously, {.β., by the reflex activity of the mind, which detects 
resemblances and analogies between our representations, and combines these 
into reflex concepts, or knowledge (€ηστημη). Neither spontaneous nor 
reflex concepts are, however, innate ; spontaneity does not imply innateness. 
8. As, therefore, all our knowledge arises from sense-perception, the value 
to be attached to knowledge depends on the value to be attached to sense- 
perception. Consequently, the Stoics decided that apprehension (καταληψία) 
is the criterion of truth. That is true which is apprehended to be true, and 
it is apprehended to be true when it is represented in the mind with such 
force, clearness, and energy of conviction, that the truth of the representation 
cannot be denied." Cf. History of Philoscphy, pp. 106, 106. 
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For the historical usage of νττοστασι^, Polybius (205-123 
B.C.) merits a special consideration, not because he has de- 
veloped the meaning of the term in any way, but rather in 
this, that one of his usages of the term has been seized upon 
and repeated again and again as the standard example of 
the meaning "fiducia" by those exegetes who, following 
Erasmus and Luther, interpret ντΓοστασι^ in Heb. xi, 1 as 
"confidence." Besides, with Polybius the κοινή period — 
the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1 — is unmistakably already 
begun. ^ Hence, we must examine very critically the various 
meanings of υττοστασις in the writings of Polybius. 

In Bhtor. BdiqaiaSy IV, δΟ, (10), Polybius uses viroaraais 
in the sense of "firmness." In the previous chapter, our 
author outlines the causes of the war between the Byzan- 
tians and the Rhodians (aided by Prusius), in the prosecu* 
tion of which the Byzantians were chiefly encouraged by the 
promise of help from the powerful prince Achaeus. In the 
chapter in which tnrotrraais occurs, the enthusiaistic and 
energetic management of the war by the Byzantians is noted. 
To dampen this enthusiasm and to frighten the Byzantians 
out of the war, the Rhodians assembled a powerful fleet and 
demonstrated their strength in the very sight of Byzantium. 
The Byzantians paid no heed whatever to this naval exhibi- 
tion. In fact they rather pressed still more Achaeus to 
hurry with his forces, and complicated matters for Prusius 
in Bithynia. But the Rhodians, seeing the υιτοστασίν of the 
Byzantians, laid a plan by which they really accomplished 
their purpose : O^ he PoSiotj θ€ωρουντ€ς την των 3υζαντιων 
υτΓοστασιν^ ιτραηματικω^ Βιενοηθησαν ττρο^ το καθικ€σθαΛ 
τη^ προθ€σ€(ος.^ The previous meaning of ι/ττοστασ*? as 
** firmness " or *^ solidity " would fit into the context of this 

1 ^'That is natural in the profeeeional Atticiet, who could not foigive 
Polybius for writing the current common Greek of his time/' (Of. Murray, 
Λ History of Ancient Greek Literature, p. 892.) 

* Polybii Historiarum BeUquiad, Graece et Latine, etc., 287. 
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passage. For it is clear that υττοστασι^ here describes the 
action of the Byzantians whom the Rhodians tried to 
frighten. " Firmness " would very aptly describe the action 
of the Byzantians, when the Rhodians vainly tried to intimi- 
date them by the naval demonstration. The vmnistakable 
firmne%% of the Byzantians is here described by χητοστασνζ. 

We note another example of ^^ firmness." This, the most 
interesting citation quoted by Polybius, occurs in ΉϊΗοτ. 
Bdiquiae^ VI, 55, (2). It is the usage of υττοστασι^ quoted 
and repeated again and again by most of the exegetes who 
interpret vrroarcuri^ in Heb. xi, 1 as "fiducia" or "confi- 
dence." The term is found in a description of the classic 
incident of Horatius at the Bridge, That Roman hero was 
engaged with two enemies at the farther end of the bridge, 
when he perceived that many more warriors were coming to 
the assistance of the enemy. Hence, he was apprehensive 
that they would eventually force their way into the city. 
To avert this calamity he turned round to his companions, 
ordered them to the other end of the bridge with instruc- 
tions to destroy the same. While they were employed at 
this work, Horatius, though covered with wounds, still main- 
tained his post, and held back the enemy ; for the enemy 
were dumbfounded, not so much by his power, as by his 
viroaTcun^ and intrepid courage : Ουχ οντω την Βυναμιν^ ωζ 
την υίΓοστασιν αυτού kcu τόΚμαν κατα'π€!ΓΚηημ€νων των vire- 
ναντιων,^ What is the meaning of νττοστασις here ? 

1. Some have translated νΊτοστασις by "praesentia animi " ^ ; 
others by " firmness " ^ ; and many exegetes look upon this 
as the classic example of ^ fiducia." ^ 

1 Op. cU., 871. 

* The General History <jf Polybiua^ transLated from the Greek by BCr. 
Hampton. 

4 Geoigiue Baphelue, Annotationee Philologicae in N. Γ., m, 687 eq. ; 
Hugo Grotiue, Critici Sacri, ΥΠ, Fart Π, p. 1181 ; Matt Ροΐυβ, Synopsis 
CrU. et Alior., IV, 1864, etc. 
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The interpretation, *^ presence of mind/' is excluded not so 
much by the context, which favors a number of interpreta- 
tions, but by what we already know about the usage of 
νίΓοστασις. It has nothing to do with ^ presence of mind." 

2. If ι/τΓοστασι? means ^^firmness^^ in the passage under 
discussion, then the thing that dumbfounded the enemy was 
not Horatius' " presence of mind " to think of destroying 
the bridge (though that meant cutting off his chance of 
escape), but rather, his ^^ unyielding firmness " and intrepid 
courage that inspired a single man to fight so many. Since 
Polybius uses this meaning elsewhere for ι/ττοστασι?, it must 
be the preferred explanation. 

8. Is there any probability for the interpretation of 
υτΓοστασις in this passage as " confidence " ? If νττοστασίς 
here means ^^ confidence," then the thing that amazed the 
enemy was the ^confidence" of Horatius and his intrepid 
courage. But, we ask, what was the " confidence " of Hora- 
tius all about ? The most probable object of such a " confi- 
dence " that could ** dumbfound the enemy " would be the 
"confidence" of Horatius in his ability to fight so many 
men. But the fact that Horatius, after the bridge was once 
broken, plunged into the stream to his death, shows clearly 
that he had no "confidence" to conquer ultimately the 
enemy. Horatius had no such confidence, nor could the 
enemy reasonably give him credit for having it. It is 
indeed a remarkable bit of evidence to note what Schlatter 
in his classic on "Πίστ*9 in the New Testament" thinks 
about the meaning of ιητοστασκ in this passage of Polybius. 
Although Schlatter himself interprets ιητοστασις of Heb. xi, 1 
as " Zuversicht " (fiducia) still he is frank enough to observe 
that neither this passage in Polybius nor any other Greek 
usage of ντΓοστασις which he had seen means "Zuver- 
sicht." His words are: "Uber diesen verbalen Gebrauch 
(αι^τΓοστατο? = ' without firmness '^) geht νττοστασν; in Stel- 
^ This is the ** verbalen Gebrauch ^^ referred to here. 
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len wie Pol. 6, δδ, 2 ; 4, δΟ, 10 ; Jqm. Ant. 18, 1, 6, nicht 
hinaus; Zuveriiokt hei$^ das Wart in keiner dersetben, so 
traditionell ihre Citation in den Kommentaren ale Beleg f iir 
den Begriff Zuversicht geworden ist."^ But if we have 
^^ firmness " in Poljbius, it is nothing other than a transfer- 
ence of the original meaning concerning material things to 
spiritual things (condition of mind). 

The development of the meaning of υττοστασίς from ^^ that 
which settles or stands " (sediment) in contrast to ^^ that which 
is drained off or passes away" to ^*' reality'*^ in contrast to a 
" theoretical proposition of the mind " Qpinvoia\ was already 
indicated in the writings of Antiphon• He used νοημΛ for 
the concept of the mind• In Posbidonius (b. 13δ B.C.) we 
meet with a synonym — emvoia. The citation is preserved 
by Diogenes Laertius in his Vitae Philosophorvm^ 7, (13δ). 
Here κατ eirivoiav is directly contrasted with Kaff νττοστασιν. 
Diogenes is discussing the measurement of bodies. One that 
has length, breadth, and depth is called a solid body (jrrepeov 
σω/χα). Then he takes up the question of the surface (εττιφα- 
v€ia'). The surface is defined in two ways, either in a na'ive 
and realistic way, as the eoctremity of a body, or in an abstract 
way, as something having length, breadth, not depth : em- 
φαν€ΐα Β* €<m σώματος irepa^ η το μηκο^ και ττλατο? μόνον 
€χον^ βαθο^ Β' ου.^ Then Diogenes adds that Poseidonius 
in his third book on Heavenly Bodies equates this defini- 
tion of surface in these terms: και κατ emvocav και καθ* 
ιητοστασιν. The text follows: ταυτην Be ΤΙοσ€ΐΒωνίο^ ev 
τριτω wepi μ€Τ€ωρων kcu κατ emvoiav kcu καθ* νττοστα,σιν 
airoXenrei.^ In other words, surface in terms of length, 
breadth, and depth (lacking here) is for Poseidonius 
what we would to-day call a mathematical concept (κατ en-i- 

1 Dor Olaube im Neuen Testament^ 582. 

s DiogonU LaertH de Olar. Fhilosoph. VUU etc., Beceneoit Cobet, 188, 
16 eq. 
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voiavy in contradistinction to the realietic definition of mir- 
face as the re^ extremity of a body (σώματος irepaii')^ which 
the learned Stoic expressed as ^^ that which exi9t% in reality " 
(jcaff ντΓοστασιν). 

In Stbabo (b. 68 B.C.) νττοστασις means something similar 
to ** sediment" — it is the "solid bbseduum" as opposed 
to ** WHAT CAN BE DBAINBD OFF " by watcr and a sieve. 
In Qeoffraph.<t III, 2, (10) Strabo says that Polybius men- 
tions the silver mines near Alexandria. The process of 
manufacture is briefly summarized as follows: The silver 
bullion they break, and by means of sieves they suspend the 
same in water; they again break the υττοστασκ^ and once 
more the mass (strained with running water) is broken : 
Ύην Be σντρην βώΚον την apyvpiriv φησι κοΊπεσθα^, kcu κοσκί' 
voL^ €19 υΒωρ Βίαττασθαΐ' κοΊττ^σθοΛ Be τταΧίΡ τα9 ι/ττο- 
στασ6^9, κολ ιταΧιν Βιηθουμ€να^ αΊΓοχ&)μ€ρων των υΒατων 
κο7ΓΤ€σθαί.^ The fifth νττοστασι^ they melt, and after the 
lead is drained off they extract the pure silver : υττοστασιν 
χων€νθ€ίσ'αν, αττοχνθβντος του μοΚιβΒου^ καθαρον τον apyvpov 
eiayeiv.^ Τττοστασ*? here unmistakably means the "com- 
pact RESIDUUM " as opposed to " that which is strained 
OFF " by the water and the sieve. This usage of the term 
confirms the repeated observation that the fundamental 
meaning of υττοστασις is not ^^ sediment ^^ as sediment, but 
"that which remains firm or is the solid matter" in con- 
trast to " that which is drained off." Of course, this heavier 
matter will sink to the bottom, if any water is left in the 
mixture, and this can be called "sediment." But it need 
not be what we call ordinarily "sediment." In this in- 

1 Cf. another example of Poseidomus' nee of cirtyoia in Diels* Doxog, 
Graec.^ 468, 11 : diatptpeiv Se την ουσι,αν rijt νΚ-η^ τηρ ονσιαν κατά την ιητοσ-τα- 
σιν ewivoia μανον. For the expression κατ ewivotav, cf . Ibid, , Index, cirii>ota ; 
also cf. Bigg, TJie Christian PlatonisU of Alexandria^ Index, ewtvouL. 

2 Strabonis Geographical Becognovit Augustus Meineke, I, 200, 1 eq. 
•Ibid, 
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stance, e.g.y the term "sediment" would not suflficiently 
describe νττοστασι?. It is rather a "compact beseduum" 
in contradistinction to that part of the mixture "which 
CAN BE DBAINED OFF." Here χητοστοσίΜ seems to be the 
emphasis of the " solidity " in contrast to the " fluidity " 
of the mixture. 

As we advance in the κοι,νη period, we see that the old 
contrast between ιητοστασις and εμφοσν: becomes more and 
more general, if not also more emphatic. So in Tlepi Κόσμου 
(50 B.c.),^ VI, 21, we meet χητοστασις again as the "em- 
phasis OF BEAUTY " in contrast to "mebe appearance." 
Speaking of the phenomena that take place in the sky dur- 
ing a storm, the author says that, of those things which ap- 
pear in the atmosphere, some are κατ ^μφασιν^ and some are 
icaff νΊΓοστασιν: τα μβν e<m κατ €μφασιν, τα 8e καθ* νττο- 
στασίν.^ Examples of those κατ €μφασίν are the rainbow 
(φ«£^), the magic wands (jpafihoi)^ and the like ; whereas 
the examples of the Kaff υττοστα^ιν are the flashes of light- 
ning (σβλα), the rumbling thunder (δ*αττοιπ•€9), and the 
comets (κομητίο), and similar things : Κατ' €μφα^ιν μεν ipiBe^ 
καν pafiSoi και τα τοιαύτα^ κα9 νττοστασίν Be σέλα τ€ και 
8ιαττοντ€^ KCU κομητοΛ και τα τούτοις ιταραιτλησια.^ The con- 
trast here between the rainlatVj magic wands^ and sueh like^ 
which are oviy appearances (jcaT εμφασιν)^ and the flashes of 
lightning^ thunder^ and the comets which are realities (jcaff 
χητοστασιν)^ shows that χητοστα^ις here signifies that which is 
real in contrast to that which is only apparent^ or reality in 
contrast to appearance. 

The witness of Diodobus (flourished 26 B.C.) to the his- 

1 '* Diese $chrift wird demnach keinenfaUs vor der Mitte dee ersten vor- 
chrisiliclien Jahrhunderts yeif asst eein ; walirecheinlicli iet sie aber noch 
etwae jiinger ; doch wird man ihre Entstehung nicht fiber dae erste Jahrhun- 
dert nach dem Anfang unserer Zeitrechnung herabrucken diiifen." Cf. 
Zeller, Op, cii.^ Π Teil, I Abt., s. 644. 

< Cf. Aris^telii, Opera OmniOy m, 638, 18 aq. 

•iWd. 
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toty of υτηστασκ is most inteiestiiig, beoanee as we approach 
with him the very milieu of Heb. xi, 1, we notice that the 
philosophical sense of the term has become popular without 
losing its first naive sense, Tiroarcun^ is one of ihe common 
words in the vocabulary of Diodorus. We shall note only 
the most important instances : 

1. TwO<rrcurw as Thb "Sbttlingb" (op a Cloud) or 

"Tangible Matter." 

Diodorus, like the Greek classical writers, uses νιτοστασι^ 
in Bihliotheca Bistorica^ I, 18, (7) to signify " that which 
settles down in a doud " in opposition to " that which floats 
awayJ*^ Here, in speaking of the cause for the increase 
of the waters of the Nile, Diodorus rejects the opinion that 
it is due to snows fallen perhaps in remote parts. For 
all rivers increased by snows give forth cool breezes and 
heavier atmosphere ; but concerning the Nile, it alone of all 
rivers has this distinction : neither the νττοστασει? of cloud 
exist, nor do the breezes become cold, nor does the air thicken: 
irepi Se top HeiKov μόνον των ττοταμων owe ν€φονς υπ οστά- 
σ€ΐζ υτταρχουσιν ουτ αυραι ψυχροί yivovTcu ουθ^ ο αηρ τταχΟ' 
vercu.^ It is the tangible matter of the cloud (rain-drops) 
that υτΓοστασ&ς here signify. 

2. ΤτΓοστασί? = " FOUNDATION " 

In the same work, I, 66, (6), Diodorus uses νττοστασκ 
to signify "foundation." This chapter is devoted to the 
royal tombs of Egypt. After describing their magnificence 
and costliness, he continues: Generally it is said that the 
kings made the υττοστασιν of the tomb such in expense and 
so great in size, that, if they had not completed the attempt 
to finish it, no superiority whatever in others remained for 
the prosecution of such work : ΚαθοΧου Se τοιαυτην τη woXv' 

1 Biblioiheca Histor,, ed. Fred. Yogel, I, 06, 9 eq. 
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reXeia και τηλικαντην τω μ€γ€θ€ΐ την υνυστασιρ τοι; τάφου 
Xeyercu ττοιησασθα^ τους βασιΧεαζ^ ωστ' €ΐ μη irpo του ανιηέΚεσαι 
την €7Γΐβο\ην κατ€\υθησαν^ μη8€μιαν αν υττφβαΧην €Τ€ροίς ττρας 
κατασκευήν €ργων am-oXiweof.^ Ύττοστασίς is here used in the 
sense of ^^ ΡΟΙΠίΤΒΑΤίοκ," a meaning quite similar to Hippoc- 
rates' usage of the term as ^^ base." 

3. ΤτΓοστασί? =s ** Settling Down " (op People) 

In Bibliotheca Biitorica^ XVII, 69, (7), the story of 
Alexander's triumphant return from the East with Persian 
kings as his captives is told. These latter were so mutilated 
that they excited the pity of the Greeks and the tears of 
Alexander. On the request of the captives, it was decided 
to allow them to return home ; but on second thought, the 
Persians, unable to undergo the humiliation of returning to 
their country in such mean condition, determined to remain 
in Greece. Accordingly, [they came to Alexander a second 
time, laid before him their new resolution and their need of 
help for their domestic υττοστασιςζ Aco και iraXtv €ντυχοντ€ζ 
τω βασΐΚει^ και την iSiav κρίσιν Βη\ωσαντ€ς^ eSeovTO ττρος ταυ^ 
την υτΓοστασιν οικ€ΐαν τταρεγεσθαι την βοηθειαν.^ This 
request was granted by Alexander, and each Persian received 
a certain sum of money to " settle down " in Greece. Here 
υτΓοστασις means ** settling down " as opposed to " proceed- 
ing." This employment of the term also throws some light 
on its usage as ^^ sediment." For it points out the common 
element — " that which settles down or remains firm " (either 
in the land or in water) as opposed to ^' that which disap- 
pears or is removed " (in one way or another). 

4. ΤτΓοστασί? = " REALITY " 

In Bibliotheca Historical I, 28, (7), Diodorus describee 
the first rulers of Attica. Some of these, it was thought, 

1 Bibliotheca Histor,, ed. Fred. Vogel, 1, 112, 26 sq. 
* Bibliothecae Ristor,^ ed. C. Mullerue, Π, 180, 16 sq. 
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came from Egypt and were popularly represented ae half- 
serpent and half -man, f.e., half-Egjrptian and half -Greek. 
Such a one was Peteus, a man of twofold form, concerning 
whose nature the Athenians were unable to give (^κατα την 
iSiav ντΓοστασιν) the true origin : Βιφυουζ £" αντου yeyovoro^^ 
T0U9 μ€ν Αθηναίους μη BweurOcu κατά την iSiav υττοστασιν 
airoSowcu irepi της φνσ€ως ταντης τας α\ηθ€ίς ΜτιαςΛ What 
does κατά την iSiav υττοστασιν mean? The Athenians 
were unable to give the origin of the nature of Peteus ac- 
cording to the proper ι/ττοστασι?• It is indirectly admitted 
that their imagination had discovered tales of his origin and 
nature. But they did not know the real origin. We have 
here the old contrast between reality (υπόστασης') and the 
work of the imagination. 

In Bihliotheca Btstorica, XYI, 83, (1), our author says 
that the Phooaeans, after being defeated by the Boetians, 
were again incited to war by the self-seeking Onomarchus. 
A dream, showing this man the appearance (βμφασίν') of 
great increase and glory, spurred him on to this ιητοστασιν: 
Έπηρ€ δ* αυτόν Ίτρος την υττοστασιν ταυτην ον€ΐρος €μφασιν Βουζ 
μ€^α\ης αυξησ€ως τ€ kcu Βοξης.^ " Mere plan," as the sense 
of ντΓοστασίς, will not suffice. For he carried out an action. 
Furthermore, there is an obvious contrast between €μφα4ην 
(the mere appearance) in Onomarchus' dream and υττοστασιν 
(the realization) to which the dream incited. We have 
here in χητοστα^ις the reality of action in contrast to the 
appearance of glory that caused the action. 

We find, then, that Diodorus uses υττοστασις in the sense 
of ** solid matter^'* '^foundation^^^ ^^firm settlements''^ " realityJ^ 
The first three meanings evidently are based on the naive 
primitive meaning, "sediment," with which they have in 
common '^ solidity ^^ and ^^firmnesSy*^ while the last meaning 



1 Biblioiheca Riator., ed. Fred. Vogel, I, 46, 12 eq. 
* Bibliothecae Histor., E. C. Mullerus, II, 88, 44 eq. 
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represents the developed sense in the advanced terminology 
of the popular philosophy. 

The first use of υττοστασις in the clear sense of ** rbality " 
was found in the striking contrast between υττοστασν; (** be- 
auty ") and €μφασις or φαντασία (" mebe appeabancb "), 
or in the practically identical contrast between υιτοστασις 
("reality") and νόημα or errivoia (" theobetical or 
MATHEMATICAL CONCEPT"). We noticed also that this 
contrast becomes more and more general, as we approach the 
milieu of Heb. xi, 1. This stage in the development of the 
term was certainly reached in the writings of Philo (b. 25 
B.C.). In De Mundi Inearruptibilitatey our author discusses 
the reasons why the earth cannot be destroyed by fire. In 
his argumentation, Philo first of all distinguishes three ele- 
ments in fire, viz., "live coal" (ανθραξ)^ "flame" (^\οξ)^ 
and "splendor" (αι/γι;). Then he continues, should the 
material particles of the earth be dissolved or disappear in 
any way, there could be no "live coal," nor "flame," nor 
"splendor." Because the material particles are the food of 
the "flame"; and without the "flame," there could be no 
ανγι^, inasmuch as αι/γι^ lacks proper νττοστασι^ζ ort utto- 
στασιν iBiav ουκ €χ€ίΛ "Splendor" is only a quality of 
" flame " ; and so long as the " flame " is beal, " splendor " 
partakes of that beauty ; but just as soon as the " flame " 
no longer exists, then " splendor " automatically ceases to be, 
t.e., it loses its reality. Thus, Philo can oiuy mean that 
αντ/η has not "its own reality" (iBiav υττοστασιν'). 

In this same meaning of the term we come now to the most 
interestmg passage in the whole historico-literary investiga- 
tion of ντΓοστα^ί^. The following citation of Philo is re- 
markable for these reasons: (a) The passage was written in 
the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1 ; (6) like our verse, it is 
concerned with the perception of the invisible world ; and 

1 Opera Qu<ie Beperiri Potvj&rwnt Omnia etc., Ed. Thomas Mangey, 
n, 606^ 36. 
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(<?) it is another example of the Greek epietemological con- 
trast between vwoaraai^ as BEALTTY and €μφασις (here σ/αα, 
σχημάτων οψι^, αισθητον^ ορατον^ φαντασία) as MEBS ΑΡ- 
PBABANGE. This important passage is found in Qtiod a Deo 
Wttarvtur Somndoj c, XXXII. The dream under discussion 
here is the vision of the heavenly ladder vouchsafed to 
Jacob. The immediate context in which our citation occurs, 
is an exegesis of the words spoken by Jacob, when on awak- 
ening he exclaimed in fear and wonder : ^' Surely the Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not. • . . This is the gate 
of heaven.'' The cause of Jacob's fear and wonder is then 
analyzed by Philo to be the fact that God, who is incorporeal 
(ασα>/χατο9), was manifested here locally, a phenomenon proper 
to corporeal things (σώματα). But, continues Philo, the 
whole world is the abode of God, in that it manifests His 
Goodness, and in this sense the visible world can be rightly 
called the "Gate of Heaven." The "invisible world," of 
which the truth that " God is in this place " is an example, 
is then called ^ the world knowable to the intellect only " 
(νοητός κόσμος) in contrast to the " visible world " (^αισθητός 
και ορωματος κόσμος) which is called the gateway of the 
former. For as men who wish to see cities enter in through 
the gates, so also they who wish to comprehend the invisible 
world (α€ΐ8η κοσμον) are conducted in their search by the 
appearance of the visible world (yrro τον ορατού φαντασίας). 
Then follows the reason : the intellectual world is guaranteed 
as a reality by the reality of the visible world of which it is 
the real archetype: Ο & lOiyri;? ι/ττοστασβω? κόσμος aveu 
ηστινοσουν σχημάτων οψ€ως^ μονής Se &α Τ€ apyennrov ι8€ας 
Τ€ €v τω Βιαχαραχθεντί ττρος το θβαθεν αυτω €ΐΒος aveu σκιάς 
μ€τακ\ηθησ€ται.^ What is the meaning of νοητής ιητοστασβως ? 
As the passage is rather difGlcult, it will be well to analyse 
each clause: (1) Ο fie νοητής υΐΓθστασ€ως κόσμος aveu 
ηστινοσουν σχημάτων οψ&ος = the world of the intellectual 

1 Qp. cii. I, 649, 14 sq. 
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(νοητη^^ BEALITT (ντΓοστασεακ), without any visible garment 
whatsoever, (2) aveu σκιοζ /ιετακληβησετΜ =s wiU be recalled 
(reproduced in the intellect) without a perishable external 
appearance, (3) μονηζ = only (a) Sia re apxervwoviBea^ =» 
through the ideal form of the archetype (Platonic), (ό) τ€ 
€v τω ίίαγαραγθ€ΐηι wpo^ το θεαθεν αντω eiBo^ s and in the 
being shaped according to the archetype made visible in it 
(the visible world). 

ΤτΓοστασίς is here described as the inviseblb reality 
underlying the visible world, and is a synonym for the 
Platonic cBca (also είδος) which is an existing and invisible 
BEALITT; these (the iSea and the ιητοστασ»?) become per- 
ceptible to the intellect by the archetype made viseblb 
(in the visible world). The intellectual world is guaranteed 
as a reality by the visible world of which it is the archetype. 
Whence it is clear that two things are here emphasized, 
(1) the BEAUTY of the intellectual and invisible 
WOBLD, and (2) the superiority of this world over the 
VISIBLE WOBLD which IS produced only by being modeled 
according to the archetype. 

This citation is of great importance for the language of 
Heb. xi, 1, not only because it testifies immediately to the 
literary milieu of our verse, but also because we have here 
historical evidence that the old Greek epistemological con- 
trast between υττοστασι^ (beality) and €μφασί^ or φαντασία 
(mebe appeabance) was not strictly limited to a verbal 
formula. For this passage shows that the contrast was also 
used between ιητοστασι^ and any synonym of €μφασις and 
φαντασία, — such as σκιά, σχημάτων οψι^, αισθητον, and ορα- 
τοι^. Hence, if the famous contrast is used in Heb. xi, 1, 
εΚτηζομ,ενων and βλεττομενων would be only synonyms for 
εμφασνζ or φαντασία or σκιά, etc. But more important still 
is the fact that both in Philo and in Heb. xi, 1 we have sub- 
stantially the same general context, viz., the ^^ perception of 
the invisible world." Schlatter thinks that ιητοστασιν ερ^ων 
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άβαθων βχειν of Ps. Esd. 8, 86 is a parallel expreesion for 

Heb. xi, 1: Die nachtsyerwandte Parallele zu Heb. xi, 1, 

die mir bekannt ist, gibt Ps. Esd. 8, 16: ^^ Substantiam 

operum bononim habere." ^ But as the Greek text is lost, 

we cannot come to a final conclusion regarding this passage. 

Besides, the general context in these two passages is not 

nearly so similar as between the citation in Philo and 

Heb. xi, 1. 

The use of υιτοστασι^ in Josephus' (b. 37 A.D.) Antiq.^ 

XVIII, 1, 6, has been determined by various meanings 

assigned to it by eminent authorities. Johannes Weiss ^ 

thinks the term means ^^ conviction " ; Schlatter^ translates 

it as ^^ withstanding " ; Dindorf ,^ as ^' animi praesentia " ; and 

Whiston,^ as " resolution." Josephus is here describing the 

tenets of the followers of Judas the Galilean. They accepted 

the doctrine of the Pharisees, but were especially celebrated 

for their love of Jewish liberty, saying that God alone was 

their Ruler and Lord. Rather than recognize any man as 

their Lord, they stood unmoved when they themselves were 

threatened with death and when their relatives and loved 

ones were threatened with vengeance. "But since the 

unchangeableness of their χητοστοσν: for these things (ein 

τοίουτοι,^ί)^^ says Josephus, "is already well known to many, 

I shall speak no further about the matter : Έορα4€οσι Be τοις 

?roXXot9 TO αμετάλΧακτορ αυτών της ein τοιοντοις νττο- 

στασβω?, 7Γ€ραΛΤ€ρω SieXOeiv irapeKiirov.^^ ® Τττοστασι? in this 

context refers to a firm " sticking to " something invisible, 

which is believed to be a true reality^ viz., the exclusive 

rulership of the Lord. In the light of the contemporary use 

of ντΓοστασκ in such contexts (of invisible world in Philo), 

1 Schlatter, Op. cU., 583. 

« Uhrchri8tentum, I, 322 (ft. n. (2)). 

«Op. cii., 682. 

* Opera, Graece et Latine, Becognovit Guilelmus Dindorfiue, I, 696, 11 sq. 
> Τλβ Works of Flavins Josephus, etc., translated by Wm. Whieton, 631. 

• Qp. cii., 695, 11 sq. 
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its meaning here can only be : unshakable realization of the 
invisible fact. 

In Theologiae Q-raecae Oompendiwmy c. 9, Cobntjtxjs 
(flourished 68 a.d.) uses the term in a very illustrative way. 
In the previous chapter, Comutus recounts the old mytho- 
logical idea that Oceanus (cf . Homer) by a kind of " mixing " 
is the beginning (αρχ^ηονον) of the existence of all things, 
including the gods. In chapter 9, our author says that Zeus 
is said to be the father of gods and men in a different sense, 
viz., in this that the nature of the world (την roi; κόσμου 
φνσιν) becomes the cause of the ιητοστασις of these things, as 
fathers generate children : Mera Be ταύτα αΧλωζ ο Zev^ ττατηρ 
Xeyerai θ^ων και ανθρωττων eiva^ Sia το την τοι; κόσμου φνσιν 
αιτιαν yeyovevai τη^ τούτων υττοστασεω^, α>9 οι irarepe^ 
*γ€ννωσι τα τ€κναΛ The iUTiav τη^ τούτων υττοστασ^ω^ 
clearly means " the cause of the existence of these " (gods 
and men}. But the addition ^'(09 oi Trarepe? ^^ννωσι τα 
τ€κνα^^ reminds us of the famous use of νττοστασ^? in the 
Patristic literature (cf . Tatian) where the existence in the 
mother's womb is called the νττοστασι^ of the future reality of 
life, or the anticipation of a future reality. Here, nature is 
the aiTia of a similar ντΓοστασ^?, the guarantee and the reason 
for the existence of gods and men. 

As we approached the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1, we 
noticed the ever-increasing clarity and the more and more 
general usage of the famous contrast between ι/ττοστασ^ς 
(reality) and €μφασι<: (mere appearance). In the period 
itself, the development reached the crest of precision. We 
are fortunate, indeed, that this literary usage found its 
way into the writings of Plutarch. For in De Placitis 
Philosoph.<t he not only preserved the words of the Greek 
Philosophers, but he also summed up in his own more 
popular words the famous contrast between υττοστασκ and 

1 Oomvii Theologiae Qraecae Compendium^ Beceneavit et emendabat 
Carolus Lang, 9, 1 eq. 
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€μφααηΐζ. In introdttcmg the opiniaiie ol phikieq[>heT8 (^De 
PlaeitU PhUosoph., Ill, 5, (1)) about the rainbow, Plij- 
TABGH eontrasts those aerial phenomena that are /ceLff" 
vTroaraa-iVy and others that are κατ' βμφαα-ιν. As examples of 
the first, a rain-storm and a hail-storm are adduced, and as 
examples of the second, the apparent motion of the mainland 
to the mariner, and the rainbow are given. Τα & κατ 
€μφασιν is then defined as iSutv ουκ €χοντα ίητοστασιν. The 
whole text follows : Ύων fierapawv ιταθων τα μ€ν καθ* νπο- 
στασ»^ ftv^rai, οίον ομβρος, χαΧαζα, τα he κατ* €μφασιν, 
ι&ιαν ουκ €χοντα υητοστασιν αυηκα yow irXeovTmv ημών ij 
ψηφοβί κίΜείσθαι fioKCi * eoru/ ουν κατ €μφασιν η ιρι^Λ Τπο- 
στασ^ι^ is ^^ BEAUTY" in contrast to €μφασιν — the ^^MEBS 
APF&ABANGS." This Conclusion cannot be questioned. For 
the examples adduced are self-evident: The; rain-storm 
(ομβρος^ 18 καθ* υττοστασιν, and the apparent motion of the 
mainland to the mariner (wTuovtw» ημών η ηΐΓ€ΐρο^ κινεισθαι 
SoK€i) is κατ ^μφααιν. One has tangible reality, the other 
has not. Besides, Plutarch adds expressly that things of 

^^ ΜΈΚΒ APFSABANGE " lack PBOPEB SXISTEKGB Or BEAUTY 

(τα £€ κατ €μφασί¥ iSiav ουκ έχοντα υττο^ττασιν^. In other 
words, ^^ MBBE AFPEABAJ^rcES " have a kind of existence in so 
far as they appeab. But they lack "pbopeb beauty" or 
their oum beality; they are "mere appearances." Hence, 
τα καθ* ντΓοσταα-ιν are contrasted with τα κατ εμφασιν^ as 
"beauties" are contrasted with "mbbe appeab abtces." 

The importance of this citation for Heb. xi, 1 is the fact 
that in the very milieu of our verse this popular philo- 
sophical usage of νποστασις was summarized in the clearest 
possible terms as ** beauty " in contrast to " mebe appbab- 
ANCE " by the popular historian. The refined Greek of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes it very probable that its author 

1 Diels^ DoQcog, GraeCy p. 371, 28 sq. Of. also Diels^ Prolegomena^ p. 60, 
Dozog, Graec, where he says that these passages are undoubtedly genuine : 
** Genuina sunt m, 1-4 et 6, 10-12." 
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was familiar with a usage of υττοστασι^ that had a history 
and was so emphatically expressed by a contemporary. 

Even after Heb. xi, 1 was written, it is but natural that 
the old Greek contrast between υττοστασι^ (reality) and 
φαντασία (mere appearance) should still be current. Thus 
Diogenes Laebtius (flourished 150 a.d.) contrasts *< things 
AS THEY APPEAb" (i^verai τοιαύτα^ with "THINGS AS 
THEY BEALLY ABe" («a^ vwoara^rtv ούτως €χ€ΐ). Diogenes 
is here discussing the need of avoSet^t? for ιτιστις in things 
obscure. He asks, how can things not evident (α8η\α^ be 
grasped, if αΊΓθ8€ΐξις be ignored : ΤΙως αν ow καταΧαμβανοιτο 
τα α8η\α, η;? αΐΓθ8€ΐξ€€ος ατ/νοονμενης ;^ Then follows the 
reason: ζητ€ΐται £* ουκ ei φαίν€ται τοιαύτα^ αλλ' et Kaff 
υτΓοστασιν ούτως €%€t,* i.e., "the thing sought is not if it 
appears to be mich but if it really (jcaff υιτοστασιν^ is such." 
It is only another example of καθ^ νποστασιν in the sense of 

"IN BEALITY." 

On the one hand, this notion of υττοστασις in epistemo- 
logical contexts as "beauty" in opposition to "mebe 
APPEABANCB," or simply as "beauty" is not only the 
current meaning of the term in the κοινη^ but also the fruit 
of a development whose traces we have pointed out in the 
Greek classical and early κοι,νη writers down to Diogenes 
Laertius. On the other hand, in the history of the exegesis 
of Heb• xi, 1, we have found the same meaning of νποστασις. 
The importance of Diogenes Laertius, as a representative of 
the current κοινή usage of υττοστασ^?, and at the same time as 
a contemporary of the author of the Epistle to Diognetus 
(where υττοστασις β etSo?), of Tatian (for whom νιτοστασις 
= the " emphasis of beauty " in contrast to non-beality), 
and of Athanagoras (for whom υττοατασίς = the " guarantee 
of beauty"), is that his usage of the term forms the 
historico-literary link between the profane and the Patristic 
understanding of νποστασις. 

1 De Olar. PhUoaoph, VUia etc., IX, 11, Ed. Cobet, 249, 18 sq. > Ibid. 
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Contemporary with the first interpretation of our text by 
Clement of Alexandria, we find still another meaning of 
v7ro<rr<urK in the Papyri, and with this evidence we shall 
close the historico-literary investigation of the word. The 
characteristic meaning of the term in the Papyri is ^^ prop- 
erty," and the ** title-deed " to property. The second sense 
is so ingenious that Moulton ^ has accepted it as the meaning 
of νποστασι^ in Heb. xi, 1. This famous Papjrrus 237 
(a.d. 186) is called the " Petition of Dionysia." It is the 
report of a noted legal case in Alexandria. Τττοστασχ? 
occurs again and again in the document. To avoid unneces- 
sary technical questions, we shall merely note one of the 
instances of this usage, and then add the pregnant commen- 
tary of Grenfel and Hunt: In Petition of Dionysia, Col. 
YIII, 26 sq., we read : eirafyxpv τα αντίΎραφα των συν^ρνιφων 
ταΐ9 των ανΒρων υΊΓθστασ€σιν avTiOeffdcu και τοντο Βιατα- 
Ύματι irpoaTerayevai ου και αντιηραφον VTrero^a, φαν€ρον Ίτοιων 
κατακοΧουθβιν ται^ τον Merriov Ρουφον.^ The Commentary 
follows : ** The νττοστασβι^ were distinct from the αττοηραφοΛ^ 
which were only one class of the documents concerning 
ownership. Τττοστασχ?, of which the central meaning is 
"substance," i.e., property (cf., e.^., OJ^J.^ CXXXVIII, 
κινΒυνω €μω kcu τηζ €μη^ ιητοστασ&ΐΰς^^ is used here for the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a 
person's property (whether αττο^ραφοΛ^ sales, mortgages, etc.) 
deposited in the archives^ and forming the evidence of owner- 
ship. By the edict of Mettius Rufus (VIII, 31^8), all 
owners of house or land property were commanded to reg- 
ister it (ατΓο^ραφ^σθαι) within six months of the Edict, and 
in the ι/ττοστασβι?, wives and children had to insert (avTiOevcu 
26, or ιταρατιθεναι 34) a statement of their claims, if any." ^ 

1 Cf . Egyptian BubbUh Heaps^ 27. 

> Egyptiaa Exploration Fund, — Graeoo-Boman Branch, The Ozyrhychoe 
Papyri, Part Π, p. 1β3. 
3 Ibid., n, 176. 
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This usage of υΊτοστασι^ in the sense of ^^ titlb-deed '' is 
characterized by two elements : (a) ^^ a document depotited 
in the archives," and (6) ^^ a document forming the evidence 
of possession." ^^ D^osited" and ^^MHdence of possession" 
are readily recognized ideas long current under νπ-οστασις ; 
and the rest is legal atmosphere accounted for by the fact 
that the term found its way into the courts. For we can 
still see in " title-deeds," though obscurely, the first two 
Greek notions current under υττοστασι/ζ : (α) " That which 
stands or is stationary" (^^a document deposited in archives") 
in contrast to ^Hhat which is drained ofif, or is fleeting" 
(other unstable expressions of ownership) ; (ό) ** beauty " 
Q*^ evidence alone accepted for real possession ") in contrast 
to "MERE appearance" (other flimsy evidence not ac- 
cepted for REAL possession). 

It is also possible that the idea of " guarantee " in υττοστα- 
σις used as "title-deed" may be derived more directly 
from a similar idea in the famous contrast between καθ" 
υιτοστασιν (" IN REALITY ") and κατ €μφασιν (" MERELY IN 
appearance"). For the reason why some things (as, e.^., 
hail-storms) were called Kaff υιτοστασιν^ and other things 
(as, e.^., the rainbow) were classed κατ €μφασιν^ was that 
the former struck the senses corrected by experience with a 
"guarantee" for the "reality" of the things perceived, 
whereas the latter did not. 

Sfommary and Valiiation 

We may now summarize the results of our historico-literary 
investigation : 

I. ΤτΓοστοσίς = " Firm or solid matter " : 

a. " Sediment " in contrast to ** that which is drawn off or 
passes away": Hippocrates, Aristotle, Theophrastes, Strabo, 
Diodorus. 

b. " Firmness " — " foundation " : Hippocrates, Polybius, 
Diodorus. 
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II. Τ7Γοστασ*ς β "reality." 

α• " Tangible matter " in contrast to •• idea *' or •• image **: 
Antiphon, Poeeidonius. 

b. "Reality" in contrast to "mere appearance": Democ- 
ritus, Epicurus, Boethus, Philo, Diodorus, Plutarch, Jose- 
phus ("reaUzation"), and Diogenes Laertius. 

c. " Guarantee of reality " : Comutus, Polybius, and Papy- 
rus 237 ("title-deed"). 

The development of νιτοστασι^ is evident. No. I points to 
the na'ive and realistic world of thought ; No. II to the use 
of the term in a higher philosophical language. The funda^ 
mental idea, however, even in No. I is "reality." 

The fact that Hippocrates and Aristotle in their actual 
usage of νίΓοστασις employed it as a conjugate of υφιστασθαί 
confirms historically the philological assertion that this noun 
is derived from this form of the verb. Hence, υττοστασι^ was 
very probably first of all used to signify " that which stands 
or settles" as opposed to "that which passes away or is 
drained off." The further sigpiification of the term ("firm- 
ness " and " foundation ") represents a natural development 
of the original notion of υττοστοσν:. 

But the sense of νττοστασχ? as ^ beauty " in contrast to 
€μφασνζ ("MERE APPEARANCE") with its derived usages, — 
is it a development of the original meaning of the word, or 
is it derived from a different stem? Hatch thinks, "the 
term ιητοστασις is the conjugate of the verb ι/φ^στανα*, which 
had come into use as a more emphatic form than eei/at."^ 
Hatch does not go into the question as to whether νττοστασι^ 
is derived from the active form of the verb (νφισταναι) or 
the middle and passive form (νφι,στασθαι). Vaughan^ 
derives it from νφιστασθαι. One thing is certain, viz., that 
ντΓοστασις was first used as a conjugate of υφιστασθαΑ in the 

1 Hatch, The Influence cf Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian 
Churdi, 276. 

s Cf . Chae. Vaughan, npos Έβραιονί, The Epistle to the Hebrews, β. 
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sense of ^^ that which settles or stands '' as opposed to ^^ that 
which passes on or can be drained off." And if there is a 
probability that ιητοστασι^ in the sense of beality in con- 
trast to MERE APPEABANGE is a development from this usage 
of the term, this derivation is to be preferred to one from a 
new verb-form. We have already pointed out that such a 
development is natural• For just as the original meaning 
of υΊΓοστασι^ was modified to signify "foundation," when 
used in a context concerned with " tomb construction," so 
also the fundamental sense of the term will take on a new 
shade of meaning, when brought into the field of Greek 
epistemology (that field in which it was first used to signify 
"reality"). The original sense, "that which stands or 
settles " as opposed to ^^ that which passes on or can be 
drained off," becomes in epistemology "that which stands or 
settles "/or the perceptive facultie% (reality) in contrast to 
" that which flits away under the test of experience " (mere 
APPEARANCE). Therefore, it may be regarded as certain 
that the meaning ofviroaraai^ as SEALITTib a development 
of the original sense of the term. If we can trust Plutarch 
and Stobaeus for preserving the very words of Antiphon, 
Democritus, and Epicurus, this development was achieved 
at a time almost contemporaneous with the extant instances 
of its usage in the original sense by Hippocrates and Aris- 
totle. Be this as it may, we are sure that this development 
was actually reached in Polybius; after him it is common 
in the Stoic and κοινή writers, becoming ever clearer and 
more general in the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1. 

As we have already indicated, the usage of νποστασι^ to 
signify " title-deed " — "a document deposited in the 
archives, and forming an evidence of possession " — contains 
at least vaguely the two preceding senses of the term. "De- 
posited " is an element in υττοστασι^ common to •* sediment," 
and " an evidence of possession " is akin to the notion of the 
word in epistemology. Although Moulton^ accepts this 

1 Cf. Moulton, From Egyptian Bubbish Heaps^ 27. 
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meaning of ι/ττοστασ^ as the interpretation of the word in 
Heb. xi, 1, yet we do not go so far. For the document con- 
taining this meaning of the term is dated only in 186 A.D., 
and, even admitting that it very probably was current long 
before that date, still we are not hereby historically certain 
that this was a current meaning of the word at the time the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written, especially since the 
Patristic literature shows another interpretation. 

We come now to the important question: What is the 
value of this historico-literary investigation of the pivotal 
word in Heb. xi, 1 for the interpretation of that text ? First, 
independently of the various extant interpretations of this 
verse, we may say that this investigation has established his- 
torically that certainly two senses of ι/ττοστασ^, — "beal- 
ITY " in contrast to " mere appeabangb " and " that which 
stands or settles " as opposed to **' that which passes away or 
can be drained off," — and probably a third meaning (υττο- 
στασις =s " title-deed ") were current when Heb. xi, 1 was 
written. The nice literary usage in the Epistle to the He- 
brews (acknowledged by all ^) demands that the author be 
acquainted with at least the first two senses of ίπτοστασι^^ 
since they were already firmly anchored in the κοινή vocabu- 
lary. And the fact that the author has not indicated in the con- 
text of the Epistle some peculiar, new, and non-current usage 
of the term, makes it imperative that υττοστασις in Heb. xi, 1 be 
understood in one of the senses current at his time. Further- 
more, without going into the details of the context of our verse, 
and with only the general context in mind (which undoubt- 
edly is "the perception of the invisible world"), we must 
say that, of the two meanings of υιτοστασις certainly current 
and known to the author of the Epistle, that one was prob- 
ably chosen which respects the history of the term, viz., 

1 Cf. J. R. Willis, Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 336 : **Tlie evidence 
of wide culture shows throughout the Epistle. This characteristic has been, 
and is, universally acknowledged/^ 
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" BEALiTY " in contrast to " mebb appbabance." For in an 
epistemolog^cal context, υττοστασι^ was long used in this sense. 
Secondly, of the various interpretations of Heb. xi, 1 now 
extant, this investigation strongly approves the Patristic 
exegesis which understood νίΓοστασι^ in the sense of ^^ real- 
ity " ; and it also shows the untenableness of the interpre- 
tation originated by Erasmus, popularized by Luther, and 
which has become to-day the more common interpretation, 
— ue.y ντΓοστασίς == " CONPIDBNCB." For the Greek Patristic 
interpretation, written by men whose mother-tongue was the 
κοινή StaXe/cTo^j understood ι/ττοστασ^? in a meaning that was 
current during that Greek period — a sense which finds a 
place in the history of the term as the most appropriate 
meaning for the context. On the other hand, the interpre- 
tation of υίΓοαΎοσίς in our verse as " confidence " not only 
appeared in history, when the κοινή ΒιαΤίβκτος was dead, thus 
finding no place whatever in the history of the word, but 
also the much repeated citation of Polybius (^Reliq, Siatar.y 
VI, δδ, 2), purporting to be the convincing proof that viro^ 
ατασις commonly meant ^^ confidence " in the κοινή SiaXexro^^ 
turns out to be any meaning of the term save ^^ confidence." 
Schlatter also, we repeat, in spite of the fact that he inter- 
prets νίΓοστασι^ in Heb. xi, 1 as " Zuversicht," brands as 
erroneous the aforesaid contention which by mere force of 
constant repetition has become traditional: '^Uber diesen 
verbalen Gebrauch (ανυττοστατο^ = * lacking endurance ') 
geht virooTcuri^ in Stellen wie Pol. 6, δδ, 2; 4, δΟ, 10; Jos. 
Ant. 18, 1, 6, nicht hinaus; Zuversicht hei%%t das Wort in 
keiner derselben^ so traditionell ihre Citation in den Kommen- 
taren als Beleg fur den Begriff Zuversicht geworden ist." ^ 

II. In Biblical Litebatube 

After having found the meaning of νιτοστασις in profane 
Greek literature, it will be of some interest to ascertain its 

1 Cf. Schlatter, Op, ctt., 682. 
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sense in Biblical Greek writings generally, before applying 
the results of oar historico-literary investigation to Heb. xi, 
1. Of course, the meaning of υιτοστασις in Biblical literature 
cannot have a determining value (independent of Greek lit* 
erature) for the interpretation of Heb. xi, 1, simply because 
the literary source for the Greek Biblical writers was the 
Hellenic world• 

1• Ύιτοστασι^ in the LXX 

The term occurs twenty times in the LXX, ^* as the ren- 
dering of almost as many Hebrew words." ^ This fact alone 
should put us on our guard against too hurriedly concluding 
that the real sense of χητοστασι^ in the LXX can be readily 
found by a mere mechanical process of equating the Hebrew 
equivalent. Of these twenty usages of the term, one is in 
Wisdom (xvi, 21), and the other nineteen have Hebrew 
equivalents which are reducible to thirteen roots. In these 
usages of the word Schlatter sees a common element : ^^ Im 
Gebrauch der Septuaginta ist zunachst diess deutlich, dass 
ihr der Begriff Stehen im Wort die Hauptsache ist."* Yet 
in this we cannot agree with him. 

To arrive at a clear understanding regarding the meaning 
of ντΓοστασις in the LXX, it will be necessary to examine 
some examples of its usage. In those cases where υττοστασις 
has been used to translate more than one form derived from 
the same Hebrew root, it will suffice to note only one instance 
of the same. 

Following the order in the LXX Concordance of Hatch 
and Redpath, we shall first take up the meaning of ν ίγο- 
σ τάσι ς in Ps. Ixxxviii, 48 (another form derived from the 
same Hebrew root is found in Ps. xxxviii, 5), where the 
Hebrew equivalent is ihtj (r. \ptjj to dig, to hide, etc.). In 
this Psalm the perpetuity of David's reign is set forth in the 

1 C. Vaughan, The EpisUe to the Rehrem^ 7. 
s Op. ctt., 682. 
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first 88 yeises• Then with the S9th verse the evils that are 
to afflict him are described. The verse in which υττοστασι^ 
occurs (vers• 48) is composed of the words that well up in 
David's heart, as he writhes under these afflictions : Μνησΰητι 
ri9 V νίΓοστασίζ μον μη yap ματαίως €κτισα/ζ τταντας τοι/ς 
νίονς των αρθρωττων ι Remember what my ι/ττοστασ^ς is, for 
not without reason hast Thou made all the sons of man. The 
Hebrew equivalent τ?0 demands the meaning ^^ duration," 
*^life," ^^age." If the LXX translator transformed it into 
ντΓοστασις, which never in its whole history shows such a 
sense, it is evident that he had no discernment of the term. 

In Deut. xi, 6, νιτοστασις equates Οψ^ (r. Dp or DjT, to 
rise, exist, remain firm). In this passage the author warns 
the Jews that they ought to serve God better for having 
witnessed the punishments which He inflicted upon the 
Egyptians and the wicked Jews. * Ύττοστασις occurs in the 
reference to the punishment of Dathan and Abiron: Ot/9 
ανοιξασα η γη το στόμα αυτη^ κατ€Ίη€ν αυτούς και τους οίκους 
αυτών και τας σκηνας αυτών kcu ττασαν αυτών την υττο* 
στασιν την μ€τ αυτών ev μ€σω ιταντος ΙσραηΧζ The earth 
opening her mouth swallowed Dathan and Abiron and their 
houses and tents and all their υττοστασις in Israel. Τπο- 
στασις here is correctly rendered in correspondence with its 
Hebrew equivalent as that which " remains " or " exists," — 
it expresses *^ possession," in which sense it is familiar to us 
from both our Patristic study and the historico-literary 
investigation of υιτοστασις in the Greek world of thought. 

In Jer. x, 17, we read : Χυντ^γατ/βν βξωθβν την υττοστασιν 
σου κατοικούσαν ev €κ\€κτοις• This is indeed a rather curious 
translation of the Hebrew : n^JtSS "Τ^ηψί" "ψίϊ? plja "^BOfi 
Gather from the earth thy belongings, thou that dwellest in 
a siege. Τιτοστασις translates the Hebrew ΓΤ^23 which means 
" baggage," « belongings," " possessions." Accordingly, it is 
used in about the same sense as in the preceding verse. 

The Hebrew Ίΰ!?0 (r. ^9^, to stand) in Ps. Ixviii, 8, is 
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rendered in the LXX by υττοστασις. In this Psalm the 
*^just one" declares the greatness of his sufferings : ^^Save 
me, Ο God, for the waters have come even onto my soul " 
(vers. 2)• Our verse follows immediately: Εναταγην ei^ 
ikvv βυθον, και ονκ eariv υτΓοστ<ισι,^ : I am sunk in the mud 
of the deep, and there is no ιητοστασις » ^QJ^Q. 'TQ^^ ^ 
^^ standing place '' reminds us of the meaning of υιτοστασις = 
^ firmness " of our philological examination. 

In Deut. i, 12, vTroareuri^ has been used to translate M^Q 
(r. M^3, to bear, etc.). Here Moses reminds the Jews of tiie 
causes that led to his associating with himself some of their 
number in the government of the people. One reason was 
the increasing population (vers. 10) and the consequent 
multiplication of the duties of administration. Hence, Moses 
says: Πω? Βυρησομαι μονο^ Oepeiv τον kowov νμων /cat την 
νίΓοστασιν νμων και τα^ avTikoyia^ νμων ι How can I alone 
bear your trouble, your ννοστα^ις^ and your differences? 
ΤτΓοστασ^ς, as the translation of M^& s ^^ burden," has no 
parallel in the Hellenic use of the term. 

Forms derived from 33Γ (to set, establish) are the most 
frequent equivalents for υττοστα^τις in the LXX. It will 
suffice to cite but one instance, I Kings, xiii, 28. ^^The 
verse takes up the account of the Philistine position. In 
V. 17 ff., the plunderers are described. Here we are told 
that the garrison, or permanent guard left in the canvp^ pushed 
forward to the edge of the pass of Michmash."^ The LXX 
reads: Kate^i^Xdei/e^ νποστασβω? των fuCKo^vKxav την ev τω 
irepav Μαχ/Μζς. Instead of €ξ υττοστα^σβως the Hebrew reads 
simply SSPQ = " permanent camp." The well-established 
sense of the term in the Hellenic world as " that which set- 
tles down " in contrast to "that which is transient," is evident 
in the usage of υττοστασις =» SStft here. For in the words of 
Smith, SSQfi here, as in xiv, means " the soldiers who were 



1 Cf . Smith, Λ OrUical and Ezegetical OammerUary on the Booka of 8amr 
uel, 102. 
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in occupation of the camp, in distinction from those who 
went out on the various expeditions."^ It is the familiar 
contrast between ^Hhat which settles down" in opposition 
to *^ that which is transient." The other instances, where 
υτΓοστασις translates Hebrew forms derived from the root 
Dip, are the following: (hi) I Kings, xiii, 21; (hoph.) (Na. 
ii, 7); 3^& (I Kings, xiv,4); and naXD (Ez. xxvi, 11). 

In Jer. xxiii, 22, LXX renders ^to (r. ^DJ, to set down) 
by ντΓοστασις^ and in verse 18 by υττοστημα. The Greek 
follows : Kat ei €στησαν ev τη υττοστασβΐ μου (''tIDS), καΰ ei, 
ηκονσαν των Χογων μον^ και τον Χαον μου αν ατΓ€στρ€φον αυτούς 
απο των ιτονηρων βτητηΒβνματων αντων : If they stood in my 
νΊΓοστασις^ and had they heard my voice, they would have 
turned my people from their evil ways and wicked deeds. 
The Hebrew equivalent for νττοστασι^ is T)D =: familiar talk, 
consideration, consultation. This idea certainly has nothing 
to do with the virooTcurt^ of the Greek world that we inves- 
tigated. 

ΤτΓοστασί? μου has been used by the LXX interpreters in 
translating ''Π&(?Ί (Pu. from Dj3'n, to build) in Ps. cxxxviii, 
15. In this Psalm God's special providence over His ser- 
vants is praised. We encounter God's Spirit everywhere 
(vers. 6), in heaven and in hell (vers. 7), in the sea (vers. 8), 
and even in darkness (vers. 11 and 12). "For Thou hast 
protected me from my mother's womb" (vers. 13). Then 
occurs our verse : Ουκ €κρυβη το οστουν μου αττο σου ο eiroi- 
ησα^ €v κρυφη^ και η υττοστασι^ μου evTOi^ κατωτατω τη^ yη^. 
The Hebrew of the latter sentence follows : rt^flHflS ''ΛήΡΊ 

• ί - ι; • : I- \ 

]ΠΚ. The Greek verse may be translated: Not hidden is 
my bone from Thee, which Thou madest in secret, and my 
υτΓοσταα-ι^ in the depths of the earth. The Hebrew reads 
quite differently. But there is no doubt that ev τοι^ κατω- 
τατω της γη<} translates JHK ΓΙγΓ1ΗΓΙ3, and υττοστασις μου 
equates the verb **i!l&j?*1 (" I was diligently fashioned in the 

1 Op. cit., 108. 
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womb of my mother"). This shows that the LXX inter- 
preters did not translate the Hebrew literally at all. How- 
ever, virooTcuriq in reference to "^^Oj^ points to something 
that is made, which the LXX text translates freely ^* exist- 
ence•" It reminds one somewhat of the Greek use of the 
word υιτοστασις ^ existence, as a predicate of reality. 

The meaning of υττοστασι^ζ in Ps. xxxviii, 8 is of special 
interest, because it has so often been adduced as an example 
of ^^ fiducia " : Elat νυν τν^ η νττομονη μου; ουχί ο Κύριος; καχ 
η υτΓοστασις μου ιταρα σοι €στ&ι/• From the Greek point 
of view we should translate this verse as follows : And now 
who is my endurance ? Is it not the Lord ? And my exist- 
ence is with Thee. Also "firmness" would be possible. 
But the Hebrew original (of which the LXX gives a free 
translation) demands another interpretation. It reads : 
.iOn t|S WO^in "J'Tii •'ηηι?"?!© ΠηΤΙ The verbal expression 
**n**^[?*nb is translated by the nominal phrase τις η υττομονη 
μου ; ΎίΓοστασις μου obviously translates '•ΓΙΤΡήΤΙ (r. SiT, to 
wait, expect, hope), which is a synonym for \*np. It is 
evident that here υττοστΰίσις is used to render a Hebrew verb 
of hoping, expecting, confiding, — a fact that reflects again 
the lack of familiarity with the use of the term in the Greek 
world. 

In Ez. xliii, 11 υιτοστασις is used in the LXX to trans- 
late njUJI (either from p2, to stand, or exist, or from pn, to 
set right, adjust). The " son of man " is here commanded 
by the Lord to show the Jews tlie dimensions of the temple : 
TLai Siaypa^ei^ τον οίκον κολ τα^ €ξο8ους αυτού και την υττο- 
στασιν αυτού (^ITJttfli). The LXX translates ^ttJI by 
υΊΓοστασις αυτού. The Vulgate has "descriptio." In fact, 
Π3ΰΠ means arrangement, equipment. The context would 
suggest "foundation." 

ΎτΓοστασις has been used to render two forms derived 
from the root HJj^ (to twist, bind ; and figuratively, to hope). 
These instances have also been frequently cited as examples 
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where vTroarcuri^ means ^^fiducia." It will suffice to inves• 
tigate only one of the cases (Ez. xix, 5). Here Israel is com* 
pared to a lioness, bringing up her young in the company of 
elder lions. One such whelp thus trained became a lion, 
"and he learned to catch the prey, and to devour men" 
(vers. 8). This one the nations caught after a bloody 
struggle, and brought him in chains to Egypt. Hereupon 
follows the verse in which wrooraais occurs : Kcu tiSev on 
αττωσται air αντη^^ αττωΧετο η υττοστασι^ αυτη^• This may 
be translated thus : And when she saw that he was dragged 
away from her, her υποστασι^ was destroyed. Because " he 
was dragged away from her," her υττοστασις was destroyed. 
The Hebrew term HflJip^ which is rendered in Greek by 
ΐΛΓοστασχ9 αυτι;ς, is derived from JTlj^, which is, as we saw 
above in connection with Ps. xxxviii, 8, a synonym for 
^IT, and means "to expect, hope." Hence, we have another 
example, where the LXX renders "expectation" by utto- 
στασκ — a meaning that contradicts all we know of its use 
in the Greek world. 

The use of wroarcurt^ ζωής in Jud. vi, 4 to equate !ΤΠ& = 
" means of subsistence " reminds us somewhat of the Hellenic 
use of the term in the sense of "foundation," "support." 
The Madians and the Amalecites were sent to punish Israel. 
After Israel had sown the fields, these enemies with hordes 
of men and herds of cattle pitched their tents on the fields, 
and " like locusts " devoured everything : Kcu ου κατέΚβιττοντο 
υίΓοστασιν ζωής €» τη ^η ΙσραηΚι ^K^jttTSl ίΤΡΒρ TlljCttfi^KTj 
They did not leave an υιτοστασις of life in the land of Israel. 

In Job xxii, 20, " loss of υττοστασις " is equated by ^H?? 
which expresses ** destruction": E* μη ηφανισθη η υητο- 
στασις αντων^ kcu το κατα\€ίμμα αυτών καταφα^εται 
ττυρ. The Hebrew f oUows : nSsijt Π^ηη «a^f? ΤΠ33 «b-DK 
t2^. The LXX translates again very freely, so much so 
that the Hebrew equivalents can hardly be recognized. 
It suffices for us to notice that the Hebrew word for " de- 
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struction " is expressed by the ^^ disappearance of vTroarrcum " 
in the LXX, which suggests ^* essence " or ^^ existence " as 
the meaning of νποστασι,^. 

The only use of vrroarcun^ in the LXX, not haying a 
Hebrew equivalent, is Wis. xvi, 21. Here the author con- 
trasts the ^^ strange waters, hail, and rain " (vers. 16), which 
God let down upon Israel's enemies, with the ^^food of 
angels prepared without labor " (vers. 20), the manna which 
He rained upon the Jews. Speaking of this manna, the 
author goes on to say: Η μ€ν yap υττοστασις σου την σην 
γΧνκυτητα ττρος τ€κρα €ν€φανισ€. This may be translated 
thus : For Thy νττοστασις shows Thy sweetness toward Thy 
children. Ύττοστασι^ is to be referred to the manna, since 
the manna is the inroarcurtfs that God sent. It is difficult to 
decide the meaning of the term here. Perhaps ^^ substance '' 
expresses b^st what the author wishes to say. 

To put in clear and striking relief the result of our Sep- 
tuagintal investigation, we must restate the ideas which 
we found connected with νπβστασις: life, duration of life, 
possession (or one's belongings), firmness, burden, camp, 
consultation, existence, confidence, arrangement, subsistence 
of life, essence, substance. Although a number of these 
renditions show more or less similarity with the use of 
ντΓοοΎασκ in the Greek literature (like possession, firmness, 
belongings, existence, essence, substance), yet we can safely 
say that the LXX writers are almost completely ignorant of 
the principal and primary meaning of the word ΐΛΓοστασίς, 
as we found it in the Hellenic writers. Septuagintal usage 
of ντΓοστασι/ζ is very loose, and most frequently it is em- 
ployed as a kind of vox media, expressing various meanings. 
We may here quote Deissmann, who goes to the very heart 
of LXX usage when he says : ^^ The meaning of a Septua- 
gint word cannot be deduced from the original which it 
translates or replaces, but only from other remains of the 
Greek language, especially from those Egyptian sources that 
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have lately flowed so abundantly• Even Professor Blass, I 
am glad to say, took up this position at last — a position 
which, unfortunately, is not conceded at once, but has to be 
slowly won by combat with an unmethodical school. To 
give one example : Baljon in his Lexicon gives as meanings 
for the Septuagint word αρκευθος ^ olive tree ' and ^ cypress 
tree.' The Hebrew words for these two trees are certainly 
sometimes rendered αρκευθος by the translators, and so 
Baljon concludes that in the language of the Septuagint, 
αρκ€νθος has these meanings. No, says Blass^ very truly, 
αρκ€υθοΐζ means ^juniper,' and ^a wrong translation does 
not turn the juniper into an olive or a cypress.' There can 
be no doubt about that."^ So also we can say: Τιτοστασι^ 
means ^^ reality," and a wrong translation cannot turn 
" reality" into "life," "burden," or "fiducia." 

It may be more interesting to learn the attitude of the 
New Testament writers toward χητοστασι^. Do they share 
the confusion of the LXX-writers, or have they a better 
knowledge of the Greek terminology ? 

2. ΎίΓοστασν; in the New Testament 

Ύιτοστασί^ occurs only five times in the New Testament : 
twice in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and thrice in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Hence, in the New Testament 
it is a Pauline word. 

In the II Epistle to the Corinthians, both usages of the 
word are in connection with "boasting": (a) In ix, 4 with 
the idea of "boasting,"* and (δ) in xi, 17 with the term 
itself : ev ταντη τη υπόσταση της καυχησ&ΰς. 

In the first inetancey Paul reminds the Corinthians about 

1 Orammatik des Neute9t.<t Orieehiach, coL 44. 

s The Philology of the Greek Bible^ 80, sq. 

s Although even here some MSS. add rift Kavxn^m^t : M«D<^KLP al pier 
Syiotr arm go Chrers Thdrt Dam. Cf. Tieohendoif, Novum Testamenium 
Oraec.f etc., II, β06. 
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the collection for the Saints at Jerusalem (vers. 1) which 
they had apparently promised to have ready for a long time 
previously. For (in vers. 2), he tells them plainly that he 
had boasted (κανχωμαι) to the Macedonians about the 
Corinthians' collection. Even in Achaia their emulation 
"hath provoked many'' (vers. 2). The author continues: 
^^ Now I have sent the Brethren that the thing we boast of 
concerning you, be not made void in this behalf, that you 
may be ready " (vers• 8). Then follows a reference to the 
shame that would be not only his, but theirs also, if, accom- 
panied by the Macedonians, he came to Corinth to find them 
unprepared in the matter of the collection: Μψτωζ eav έλθω- 
σιν συν €μοι tAaxeSov^ και ευρωσιν v/tia? αίΓαρασκεναστονς^ 
καταΛσγννθωμ€ν ημ€ΐ^ (ινα μη Χ€γωβΑ€ν νμ€ΐ^^ €V τη νττοστα- 
σ€ΐ ταύτη. What does υιτοστασι/ζ here mean? Any one 
of such current senses of the term as "reality," "pledge,*' 
"guarantee," or '^anticipation of reality," would satisfy the 
context. The natural translation is " in this matter." Tan- 
gible material or matter is, as we know, the fundamental 
meaning of υιτοστασι^ in the naive language. Since it cor- 
responds most accurately with the context, we have no right 
nor reason to abandon this explanation demanded by the 
history of the term. 

Furthermore, since "matter" in this Pauline context is 
not used as a materially tangible object, but in the higher 
sense of " affairs," we have in the English word " matter " 
the best translation. For it illustrates most aptly how the 
same word can signify material and intellectual reality. Any 
other meaning save reality (matter) for υττοατασκ in our 
passage may fit the context, but is no strict interpretation. 

ITie second instance (II Cor. xi, 17) is even more interesting, 
since so many commentators insist on interpreting χητοστα^ν; 
in the sense of "confidence." Here Paul is forced to com- 
mend himself and "boast" of his Apostolic labors, lest the 
Corinthians should be imposed upon by "/oZm teacher 8.^^ 
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Though he repeatedly admits "boasting '* to be " foolishness," 
yet he does not hesitate to " boast," when ** false teachers " 
are winning over the Corinthians by " boasting," for he has 
more reason to " boast " than they. Hence, he says : Ο λαλώ, 
ου κατά "Κνριον λαλώ, αλλ' ω9 ev αφροσύνη^ ^ν ταύτη τη 
υΐΓοστασ€ΐ τη^ καυγ^ησ^ω^ι What Ι speak now I speak 
not according to the Lord, but as in foolishness, in this 
νίΓοστασι^ of boasting. What does νϊΓοστασ*9 here mean? 

The original meaning of υττοστασι^ (matter) again an- 
swers the demands of the context. Hence, ^^ in this matter 
of boasting" must be regarded as the correct translation. 
In the light of the context and the history of ι/ττοστασι?, 
the interpretation "fiducia," introduced by dogmatic tend- 
ency, cannot be sanctioned at all. 

The remaining three usages of ννοστασι/ζ in the New Tes- 
tament occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews (i, 8 ; iii, 14 ; 
xi, 1). The meaning of χητοστοσν; in the first instance (O9 
ων ατταντγξίσμα τη^ Βοξη^ και χαρακτηρ τη^ νΐΓοστασ€ως 
αντού)^ as a synonym of ουσια^ is so generally accepted by 
commentators that we shall not linger to give a special 
exegesis of the same. For, this interpretation agrees with 
the context and finds many parallels in contemporary Greek 
literature. As regards the latter consideration, we may 
note the excellent summary by Bigg, wherein he shows that 
νποστασκ and οχβσια were practically synonymous terms in 
contemporary usage : " The two expressions (υιτοστασι^ and 
ουσίΛ) were current in the philosophy of the time, and mean 
precisely the same thing." ^ Hatch, also, says that "νττο- 
στασΐ9 is the conjugate of the verb υφισταναι^ which had 
come into use as a more emphatic form than eti/cu."^ 
Even after the term was more clearly differentiated from 
ουσια^ in the Trinitarian and Christological controversies, 

1 The Christian PlatoniaU of Alexandria^ 164. 

2 The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Churchy 
276. 
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Athanasius still writes: ^^H Se υιτοστασι^ ουσία eori^ kcu 
ovScp aXKo σημΜ,νομ&^ον €χ(α η αυτό το ovJ*^^ But, it must 
not be forgotten that St. Paul in his former usage of the 
term laid stress on the very reality^ so that υποστασι^ here 
means the ^^real e%%enceJ*^ 

The sense of υιτοστασι^ in Heb. iii, 14 is the bone of much 
contention. First, let us g^ye the text: Mero^oi γαρ του 
άριστου Ύ€γοναμ€ν J eamrep την αρχήν της υιτοστασβως μ€χρί 
τ€\ου<ί βφαΐΛν κατασχωμ^ν. This text is supported by the 
overwhelming weight of critical evidence. The interesting 
variant is that of A, f, vg., and Jerome (Ep. Damas., 8,517), 
which qualifies υττοστασβως by αυτού. That Heb. iii, 14 is a 
very important text for the understanding of υττοστασις in 
Heb. xi, 1, is evident both from the fact that Heb. iii, 14 
deals with ιτιστις (e.ff.j Chrysostom says: τι etrnv αρχή τη<: 
υτΓοστασβως ; την τηστιν Xeyei ^), and from the general 
context. Godet has clearly summarized the gist of this 
Epistle in three short sentences : ^^ Break loose from Judaism. 
Be wholly his who is better to you than the angels (chaps, i- 
iii, 1),3 better than Moses (iii, 1-iii, 19) ^ or Joshua (iv),^ 
better than Aaron and his priesthood (v-x).* Be all to 
Jesus, in whom you possess the eternal reality of all the good 
things of which Judaism offers you only the shadow." * The 
one clear burden of the author's message to the Jewish 
converts to Christianity is, *^ Do not apostatize." The reasons 
against this possible apostasy are given in the didactic part 
of the Epistle (i-x) so clearly summarized above by Godet. 
In concluding each reason, the author of the Epistle exhorts 
briefly and incidentally against apostasy, which exhortation 
is summarized and developed in the practical part of the 
letter (xi-xiii). Heb. iii, 14 occurs in the brief exhortation 

1 Migne, P. O., 26, 1086 B. 

>Cf. Tiechendorf, Novum Test, Oraec., etc., Π, 780. 

' The references in parentheses are mine. 

^ Studies on tlie Epistles, 326. 
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^^ not to apostatize " drawn from the consideration ^ Jesus is 
greater than Moses." Accordingly, the importance of 
υττοστασι^ in Heb. iii, 14 for the understanding of the same 
term in Heb. xi, 1 is derived from the fact that both verses 
have to do with ττιστι^ by way of exhortation **not to 
apostatize." 

The " superiority of Jesus over Moses " is the superiority 
of the Master-builder over the workman who builds the 
house, and of the Son over the servant in the house (w. 2-6). 
The rather long application is then noted : ^'If the Jews in 
the wilderness were punished for their unbelief by not being 
allowed to enter Canaan, how much more certainly will those 
who let go their faith in Jesus be shut out from the rest of 
the Lord." ^ Heb. iii, 14 lies in the context of this practical 
exhortation. It is applied directly to the Jewish Christian 
readers (in verse 12) : " Take heed, Brethren, lest perhaps 
there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief to depart 
from the living God." Then follows the reason in our verse : 
Μβτοχοί yap του άριστου ^€τ/οναμ€ν^ eavirep την αρχήν τη^ 
νίΓοστασβως ρ^χρ^ τέλους βββαιαν κατασχωμβν. In the 
light of the context it means, ^ For we have become sharers 
(partners) of Christ, if indeed we hold fast unto the end the 
sure beginning of the reality (in Christianity in contrast to 
the shadows of Judaism)." As regards the context, we might 
say that the reason given for not apostatizing is that we 
have become " sharers of Christ " (/Α€τοχο* του Χρίστου^ as 
opposed to ^^ sharers of Judaism," or, as it was expressed in 
verse 1 : " sharers of the heavenly calling " (/Αβτοχο* errov- 
ρανιου μβτοχοι) in opposition to the ^'election of the Jews 
for the covenant of types and shadows," or, as in verse 6 : 
* ' But Christ as the Son in His own house, of which we are " 
(ov οίκος €σμ€ν ημ€ΐς^ in contrast to ^^ Moses and all his 
house." In a word, as Jewish Christians they have become 
^^ sharers of Christ " in His possessions (eternal realities) in 

1 Godet, Op, ciL, 810. 
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contrast to the Jews who by adhering to the Law remain the 
^^ sharers with Moses ^ in the types and shadows of the old 
dispensation. But this sharing or partnership with Christ in 
the heavenly realities of the new order in contrast to the 
sharing with Moses in the types and shadows of the old 
order is dependent on a condition : ^^ if we indeed hold fast 
unto the end the sure beginning of the possession of true 
reality." 

The only other instance in the New Testament, where 
υΊΓοστασκζ is used, is our famous passage in Heb. xi, 1. We 
shall take up this one in the next chapter. Our investigation 
of the other four instances in the New Testament where the 
term occurs has yielded the same results as did our study of 
νίΓοστασι^ in the Greek world, only in a more striking way. 
The results show that St. Paul did not confine himself to 
the terminology of the LXX, but that he rather controls 
and marshals the popular-philosophical terminology of the 
Hellenic world to clothe his own ideas in the language of 
his day. 



CHAPTER II 
APPLICATION OF THE RESULTS TO HEB. XI, 1 

Before applying the results of this inyestigation to Heb. 
xi, 1, let us restate them in a summary way : The historical 
Part yielded the original text and the various extant inter- 
pretations of the same. These latter differ according as 
υίΓοστασκ was understood to mean either "reality" or 
" confidence." The value of these historical interpretations, 
studied in such detail, consists not only in showing exactly 
what men have thought of this verse in the past and the 
problems mooted in the same, but also in furnishing an 
historico-literary argument of the highest importance for 
the understanding of ννοστασις in Heb. xi, 1. For, as we 
have stated before, the language of the Greek Patristic 
writers was the κοινή Βια7ί€κτοζ of Heb. xi, 1. Hence, the 
Patristic interpretation of our verse has a scientific proba- 
bility not enjoyed by the other interpretation that origi- 
nated in non-Greek writers many centuries after the κοινή 
Βια\€κτος had ceased to be a spoken language. 

However, the touchstone that decisively tests the merits 
of the two interpretations is the current Greek usage of 
ντΓοστασκ. This touchstone was found in the Exegetical 
Part of the investigation. 

The Exegetical Part yielded the history of the pivotal 
term νποατασις in the Hellenic world, in both profane and 
Biblical literature. From its first appearance in extant lit- 
erature to the Greek Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 νττο- 
στασις meant "reality," — first, in the terms of a naive and 
primitive language, as the "tangible" in contrast to the 
" transient " matter, and later, in the popular philosophical 
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language, as ^^ reality" in contrast to ^^mere appearance/' 
This was the current meaning of the term when Heb. xi, 1 
was penned. The only exception to this usage is that of 
the LXX, where the use of the term is so confused as to 
justify the conclusion that they had no knowledge of the 
really original sense of the term. 

There can be no doubt about the meaning of Heb. xi, 1, if 
the sense of ντΓοστασ^?, as furnished by the historico-literary 
investigation of the word, is applicable to our yerse. And 
it is applicable, (1) if the general usage of the author 
approves it ; (2) if the context confirms it ; and (3) if there 
is no other literary source whence the author might have 
derived the term. Let us now examine these several 
hypotheses. 

1. Ύιτοστασκ JN THE General Usage op the Authob 

This usage has already been ascertained in the examina- 
tion of νίΓοστασι^ in the New Testament literature. As it 
was there stated, ι/ττοστασι? in the New Testament is a 
Pauline term, since it occurs only five times, — twice in the 
II Epistle to the Corinthians and three times in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Without taking up the difficult problem 
of the authorship of the Epistle, which would bring us too 
far afield, I am assuming only what is generally granted, 
viz., that the Epistle to the Hebrews is Pauline. Hence, 
besides the evidence for the usage of υττοστασις in Heb. i, 3 
and iii, 14, we may add that of the two passages in II Co- 
rinthians (ix, 4 and xi, 17). In all these instances, it has 
been found that υττοστασι^ was employed in the Greek usage 
of the term, viz., as "reality" or "something in connection 
with reality." 

Among these instances of the usage of νττοστασκ^ that in 
Heb. iii, 14 is of special importance for its use in Heb. xi, 1, 
because both verses deal with ττιστι^ in the same way. For 
both are embedded in the context of the practical warning. 
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*^ Do not apostatize " : Heb. ui, 14 in the casual warning, 
drawn from the consideration ^^ Jesus is better than Moses," 
and Heb. xi, 1 in the solemn warning of the whole practical 
party drawn from the arguments of the whole didactic part. 
And in Heb. iii, 14, ννοστασις was certainly used to empha- 
size the sense *' reality." 

From these arguments it may be safely gathered that the 
General Usage of υττοστασι^ hj the Pauline author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews favors the current Greek sense of the 
term throughout, but more especially in one passage (Heb. 
iii, 14) where the term is found in practically the same 
context as Heb. xi, 1. 

2. The Context op Heb. xi, 1 

Stevens has very adequately condensed all the ^^argu- 
ments" and ^^ appeals" of this Epistle into three words: 
"Do not apostatize•"^ These " arguments " have been set 
forth in what has been called the " didactic part " of the 
Epistle (chaps, i-x); and the "appeals" are noted, first 
incidentally after each argument in the " didactic " portion, 
and then more fully in the "practical part" (chaps, xi- 
xiu). 

The "arguments" for not apostatizing are three: (a) 
" Jesus is better than the angels " (chaps, i-ii) ; (() " Jesus 
is better than Moses or Joshua " (chaps, iii-iv) ; and (<?) 
" Jesus is better than Aaron and his priesthood " (chaps. v~ 
x). But the reason underlying these "arguments" is the 
" efficaciouwieas " of Christ's superiority in our behalf (chaps, 
viii-x), which, as Godet says, is "the keynote of the 
whole didactic portion." ^ 

On the other hand, the " appeals " grow out of these " ar- 
guments" and may be thus summarized with the same 
author : " Be all for Jesus, in whom you possess the eternal 

1 The Theology of the New Testament, 487. 
> Op. cU., 823. 
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reality of all the good things of which Judaiem offers you 
only the shadow." ^ The appeals are first stated separately 
after each argument to which it forms a conclusion in the 
Didactic Part, and then summarily in the Practical Part 
(chaps, xi-xiii). Heb. xi, 1, dividing, as it does, the 
"didactic" from the "practical" part of the Epistle, and 
serving as the text for the whole latter part, holds the 
position of a fulcrum, upon which the "arguments" and 
the "appeals" of the whole Epistle balance. Let us now 
consider in more detail these " arg^uments " and " appeals " 
not to apostatize. 

(a) "Jesus is better than the angels" (chaps, i-ii). 
"Therefore," the author would say, "Do not apostatize." 
For the fact that Jesus is superior to the angels is "proof of 
the superiority of the Gospel of Christ to the Law of Moses, 
in proportion as Christ, Who delivered it, is greater than 
the angels, who gave the Law." ^ After having established 
this superiority, the author pauses to draw the lesson : ^' For 
if the word spoken by angels became steadfast, and every 
transgression and disobedience received a just recompense of 
reward : How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion, which began to be declared by the Lord?" (Heb. ii, 2, 
3). In Hi word, "God hath not subjected unto angels the 
world to come (ρικονμενην την μέλΧονσαν) whereof we 
speak " (Heb. ii, 5). 

(δ) " Jesus is better than Moses or Joshua " (chaps, iii- 
iv). I have already shown why Jewish Christians should not 
apostatize, for the reason that "Jesus is better than Moses," ^ 
viz., "because we are sharers of Christ, if indeed we hold 
fast unto the end the beginning of the possession of true 
reality (της νττοστασβως) in contrast to shadows " (Heb. iii, 
14). Side by side with this reason not to apostatize is a 

1 Op, cU., 326. 

2 B. 2k Piconio, An Juxpositian of the EpwOs» i3f 8L PtiiO, 282. 
» Cf . p. ISe eq. 
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warning about the incredulous Jews who did not enter the 
<^ promised land'' because of unbelief (iii, 19). But this 
^* rest of God " into which Joshua led the believers is only a 
type of the real ^^rest of God" into which Jesus leads 
believers. In a word, Jesus the founder of the New Economy 
is better than Moses and Joshua, the founders of the Old, 
precisely in just this that He is the reality which they 

tvpif!/' 

((?) ^^ Jesus is better than Aaron and his priesthood" 
(chaps, v-x). For Jesus brought the Aaronic priesthood to 
ideal perfection (chap, v, 1-10); His characteristics as 
absolute High-Priest were foreshadowed by Melchisedek 
(chap, vii) ; Christ's priestly sanctuary is heaven itself, not 
earth, and His covenant is one of grace, not external works 
(chap, viii) ; the old order with its man-made tabernacle and 
furnishings, its restricted priestly service, and the repeated 
sacrifices of oxen, heifers, and goats, is contrasted with the 
new, where the Eternal High-Priest Christ ^^ in a tabernacle 
not made with hands," ^^ entered once into the holies," 
^* having obtained redemption for all " (chap, ix) ; and, 
finally, by one sacrifice Christ took away sin, whereas ^^ the 
law (a shadow (^σ /cia) of the good things to come, r >t the 
very essence (eiKowi των ιτρίνγματωρ) of the realities) by the 
self-same sacrifices which are offered continually every year, 
can never make the corner % thereunto perfect^^ (chap. x). The 
priesthood, sanctuary, services, sacrifices of the Old Covenant 
with their inability " to perfect " are only the earthly type$ 
and %hadow» of the heavevdy realitieB and life-^vmg eficacy of 
Christ's eternal Priesthood in the New Covenant. 

The ^^ appeals'' drawn from this argument are scattered 
over the whole section (chaps, v-x). The author complains 
of the lack of spiritual insight to see the difference between 
the two Covenants, and reminds them of the awful truth 
that if any one fall away after receiving the grace of regen- 
eration and spiritual enlightenment, by which they " pierce 
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the veily'* no farther regeneration is possible (chaps, y, 10- 
yi, 20). Then the superiority of the Christian worship (in 
which the priesthood of Christ works out its life-giying 
effects) oyer the Temple seryice, is shown in a final warning 
not to apostatize : ^* Beware of forsaking the assembling of 
yourselyes together, lest you forsake also your faith itself : 
For there would remain no more sacrifice for the expiation of 
such a sin *' (chap, x, 16-20). 

In a word, the author in this Epistle appeals to the Jewish 
conyerts to Christianity, warning them ^^ not to apostatize," 
(a) because Jesus Who preached the Gospel is superior to 
the angels who deliyered the law ; (&) because Jesus, the 
Founder of the New JEconomtfy is better than Moses and 
Joshua, the founders of the Old; ((?) and finaUy, because the 
nature and ^,cacy of Chri9t?$ prieithood means more to us 
than that of Aaron. But the underlying reason for this 
superiority of the Gospel oyer the Law, of the New Economy 
oyer the Old, of Christ^s Priesthood oyer Aaron's, is that in 
each case the latter is only a 9enmwu% and earthly type of the 
former — a 9upersenmwu% and heavenly reality. We also 
observed that the author punctuates these arguments against 
apostasy with warnings and appeals for Faith, which grow in 
pointedness and boldness, until they reach their full stature 
in the ^^ practical part" of the Epistle, of which Heb. xi, 1 is 
the keystone. 

This brings us to Heb. xi, 1 in its immediate context. 
The last solemn warning growing out of the arguments of 
the "didactic part" is unmistakable: "But my just man 
liyeth by Faith ; yet if he withdraw (υιτοστειΧηταί) himself, 
he shall not please my soul" (chap. x,88); also the "appeal" 
for Faith is clear and emphatic : " But we are not the 
children of withdrawing unto perdition (ΐ]μ€ΐς Be ουκ βσμβν 
ντΓοστοΧης €t9 αττωλε^αι/), but of Faith to the saying of the 
soul (^aWa τΓίστβως €ΐς ΐΓ€ριΐΓθΐησιν ψνγης)^^ (chap, χ, 39). 
The author haying drawn this final contrast between " apos- 
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tasy'* (υτΓοστοΚη) and "faith'* (ττιστ^ς), and having stated 
that, whereas ^^ apostasy" leads to destruction, the soul of 
man is saved by "Faith," "proceeds to explain what that 
Faith is which saves the soul." ^ The explanation follows in 
the celebrated verse, Heb. xi, 1, concerning which Delitzsch 
has well said : " A more complete and accurate definition of 
Faith, and one more generally applicable, could not be 
devised than that one which is here given "^: ΊΆστι,ν he 
ΐΓίστι^ €Κ7ηζομ€νων νίΓοστασί,ς, ιτρατγματων «λβγχος ου jSXeiro- 
μενων : For Faith is the ι/ττοοτασ^ς of things hoped for, the 
incontestable proof of things unseen. The all-important 
question now arises: Is the current Hellenic meaning of 
νίΓοστασις as "reality" in contrast to "mere appearance" 
applicable here ? We answer in an emphatic affirmative. 

For this final warning " not to apostatize " and the " ap- 
peal" for Faith are culminating exhortations drawn from 
the " arguments " of the whole Epistle, and are here solemnly 
restated and contrasted ^ on the threshold of the " practical 
part" of the Epistle, of which Heb. xi, 1 is the topical 
verse. But the preceding "arguments" against apostasy 
and the " appeals " for Faith are based, as already noted, on 
the notion that Christianity is related to Judaism "as its 
complete fulfilment, the eubetance answering to the shadow." ^ 
This reason underlying the "arguments" "not to aposta- 
tize," and animating the "appeals" for Faith, is now most 

1 Picomo, Op. cit^ 396. 

s Op. cit. y n, 204. There is a diyicdon among the interpreteis on the ques- 
tion as to whether this is a *' definition" or a ** description" of Turns. 
Some of the most eminent authors, favoring the fiist, are : Angnstine, Van 
Steenkiste, Godet, Feine, Beyschlag, Westcott, J. Weiss ; those favoring the 
second, are: Olshausen, Milligan, MacEvilly, Cowles, Farrar, and John 
Owen. 

s Schlatter thinks that there is here even a verbal contrast: **Weichen 
und Glauben waren im Anschluss an das Wort Habakuks im vorangehenden 
einander entgegengestellt, dem Weichen tritt nun das ** Stehen " gegenuber, 
der νΐΓο<Γτολΐ7 die ντο<ττασι$." Cf. Op. ctt., 468. 

« Westcott, Op. ciL, 817. 
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strikingly, with complete fitness, and yet naturally, brought 
into the very definition of iri<m<iy by means of the term 
ννοστασι^ in its current Hellenic sense of '^ reality " in con- 
trast to ^^mere appearance": Εστίν Se irurri^ εΧτηζομενων 
viroaTcun^j ιτραηματων ckeyxo^ ου βλΕττομερων: For Faith is 
the PBESEKTATION of the BBAUTT of things hoped for, the 
incontestable proof of things unseen. With this interpreta- 
tion in mind, Dummelow has skillfully gathered up the main 
thread of the context in these words : ^^ It has been shown 
that the earthly and visible things are but types, copies, and 
shadows of heavenly realities (Heb. viii, 5; ix, 22; x, 1). 
The underlying thought of the preceding chapters is that 
contrary to the ordinary way of thinking, it is the heavenly 
that is the real. But how are heavenly and invisible things 
to be realized with any assurance ? It is by the operation 
of Faith. Faith is that by which the invisible becomes real, 
and the future becomes present. ^ Faith gives reality to 
things hoped for, and puts to the test things for the present 
unseen.' " ^ 

This interpretation of νίΓοστασκ in Heb. xi, 1 as " reality " 
in contrast to " mere appearance " is confirmed by what fol- 
lows in the context. For the " cloud of witnesses," arrayed 
by the author to illustrate his definition of Faith (xi, 
2-xii, 8), is eminently fitted to do this. Godet says, " all 
these, each in his own manner, let go the Seen that they 
might grasp the Unseen."* Weinel analyzes the ιησης of 
the various heroes: ^^Glauben heisst: wie Abraham Gott 
gehorchen, ohne dass man weiss wohin er uns f iihrt, und 
warten auf die Stadt, die die Fundamente hat, deren Archi- 
tekt Gott ist, auch wenn man darum 'in Zelten' wohnen 
muss, u. s. w."^ In each case, it is the laying hold of the 
unseen and heavenly reality. After an appeal for patient 
endurance (c. xiii), the author finally asks for an absolute 
" break " from Judaism (c. xiii, 18). 

1 Op. cU., 1026. 2 Qp. ci£. , 324. < Biblische I%eologie des Neuen Test,, 699. 
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This interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 would also be calculated 
to stir up anew Faith in the Jewish readers of this Epistle, 
who were apparently on the verge of abandoning the heavenly 
realities of Christianity for the earthly shadows of Judaism. 
For, if we but bear in mind the tenacity with which the 
early Jewish converts to Christianity clung to the Law that 
had degenerated into mere extemalism, to the visible sanc- 
tuary at Jerusalem, and to the fleshly bond that bound them 
to the chosen people, we can appreciate more fully the scope, 
the probable efficacy, and the necessity of such ^^ arguments" 
^' not to apostatize," and of such ^^ appeals " for Faith. For, 
the Law, the Jewish theocracy, and the Aaronic priesthood 
and its sacrifices, were earthly things, present among them, 
and easy to be grasped by bodily eyes ; whereas the Gospel, 
the new economy of salvation, and the supersensuous and 
heavenly realities of Christianity were partly present and 
partly future, and could be grasped only by Faith and by 
Hope. Beyschlag has well expressed this thought in these 
words: "Above this sensuous world of growth and decay 
God has founded a supersensuous and eternal world, in 
which we believe, for which we hope, and after which we 
are to seek. The invisible world is characterized in this 
world of Faith and Hope in the well-known words of Heb. 
xi, 1." 1 

Accordingly, we see that both the general context of 
the whole Epistle and the immediate context of Heb. xi, 1 
demand the interpretation of inroarcurv: of our verse in 
the current Greek sense of " reality " in contrast to " mere 
appearance." 

8. The Ονι-υ Ιλτεειαβυ Soubcb fob the Usage op 

υίΓοστασι^ Is THE HELLENIC WOBLD 

Again it must be pointed out that the real home and birth- 
place of υττοστασκ is the Hellenic world, and that the voice 

1 New Testament Theology, Π, 296. 
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of this world of thought is decisive. Those commentators 
like Schlatter, Delitzsch, and the Modems generally, who 
have gone to the LXX for the meaning of ιητοστασι^^ forget 
not only the basic fact, that the LXX cannot be a source for 
the sense of Greek words independent of good Greek usage, 
but also that the LXX in its actual usage of this term, as is 
the case with many others,^ is altogether unreliable. 

The meaning of the υττοστασι^ in the Hellenistic world, as 
** reality" in contrast to ^^rnere appearance," is not only a 
well-established sense of the term, but it has also been actu- 
ally used for the very contrast employed in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Stevens has also noted this point: ^^The 
contrast between the lower world of shadows and semblances 
and the heavenly world of abiding realities, which is so promi- 
nent in this Epistle, reminds one of the distinction be- 
tween the sensible and the intellectual world which Philo 
had derived from Plato." ' And, I might add, what is most 
remarkable in this common usage of υττοστασις by Philo and 
the author of our Epistle, is the fact that both use the term 
to express the ** perception of the invisible world " which, in 
turn, was commonly expressed by the Greeks through the 
term 7Γ*στ*9•* 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that St. Paul, putting 
aside the confused notions of νποστασί^ζ in the LXX, and 
adhering consistently to the definition of the term in the 
Hellenic World, under the striking identity of the famous 
contrast " reality " — "appearance," received his υιτοστασις' 
formula from no other source than this same Greek world of 

thought. 

« 

1 Cf. p. 182 eq.; aleo cf. Defaemaim, The PhUology tfthe Oreek BibUj 90. 

s Op. cU., 488 If. 

* ** Religious faith, even under the Polytheistic form it assumed in Greece, 
implies that what exists and happens in the world depends on certain causes 
concealed from sensuous perception.*' Cf. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philowphy, 
1,62. 
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Conclusion 

We hope that the irum^'VTroaraai^ problem can now be 
regarded as solved. 

The Pauline υττοστασι^^ as a qualification of ιτιστυς in Heb. 
xi, 1, ii^ the pebsbntation of **ebality" in contrast to 
"MERE APPBABANCE." Scientifically, no other interpreta- 
tion is possible. Such explanations as ^^fiducia," ^^expecta- 
tion," etc., are perversions of the historical evidence. 

In this age of the historico-critical method, these a priori 
interpretations ought to give place to an historically justified 
ei^egesis. 
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